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Professional Notes. 


Tue Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book for 1924 
is now ready for distribution. The list of members 
is corrected to December 8th, 1923, and contains 
3,876 names, comprising 1,139 Fellows, 2,736 
Associates, and 1 Honorary Member who does not 
hold a Fellowship certificate in addition. In the 
summary of the topographical list, London comes 
first with 1,142 members, followed by Manchester 
with 216, Liverpool 126, Birmingham 117, Leeds 
106, Johannesburg 92, Bradford and Cardiff 87 each, 
Sheffield 57, and Glasgow and Belfast 58 each. 


Mr. Thomas Keens, M.P., F.8.A.A., was enter- 
tained at a complimentary banquet by the Luton 


Chamber of Commerce on Friday, January 18th. The 
President of the Chamber, Mr. Roland Cunningham, 
was in the chair, supported by a large and influential 
company. The President in submitting the toast of 
“The Guest of the Evening’”’ referred to the great 
services which Mr. Keens had rendered to commerce 
and local government over a long series of years. 
The toast of “‘ The Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce ’’ was proposed by the Hon. Geoffrey 
Howard, M.P., and responded to by Sir James 
Martin, F.S.A.A. Several onlin. | Accountants 
in Luton and the surrounding district were present 
on the occasion. 


“ Taxation Specialists ’’ are still raking over the 
dying embers of Excess Profits Duty business in the 
hope of something flaring up for their own advantage. 
They have been issuing circulars to accountants 
stating that their experience has proved that 90 per 
cent. of the firms liable for Excess Profits Duty have 
overpaid, and they offer their services to accountants 
on a commission basis in their ‘‘ clients interests.’ 
They say ‘“‘ We wish to emphasise the fact that there 
is no reflection cast upon the accountants concerned. 
All our experts are ex Somerset House officials. 
Their long experience in connection with the working 
of this complicated Act enables them to formulate 
claims for very considerable amounts.’’ We would 
suggest to any Incorporated Accountant who might 
feel weak enough to give consideration to proposals 
of this sort to ask these ‘‘ Specialists” in the first 
place for the names of their experts who are 
ex Somerset House officials, and what positions they 
occupied when in the Government’s service. Our 
own view is that this inquiry will bring the 
negotiations to a very early conclusion. 


The Indian Institute of Professional Accountants 
appears to have been formed at Lahore during 1923. 
In a circular signed by the secretary it is stated that 
“‘the entrance fees and annual subscriptions are 
not very high, and therefore a large membership is 
expected. We note that candidates for admission 
have to sign the following undertaking :—‘“TI will 
not use the professional style or description of 
‘ Professional Accountant (India)’ except while I 
shall remain a member of the Institute.” We 
need not speculate for the moment how far this 
Institute is likely to comprise the professional 


accountants of the whole of India, but an evident 


attempt is being made to obtain control of a 
designation which is descriptive of all accountants 
practising in India, and does not belong exclusively 
to any one body, old or new. 


On the first day of their recent meeting at 
Birmingham the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce held a special conference for the 
purpose of considering postal matters. Commercial 
men throughout the country have come to the 
conclusion that the time has now arrived when 


the postal facilities enjoyed before the war should 
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be restored, not only as regards more efficient 
service but also as regards rates of postage. A 
resolution was accordingly put and carried that 
the penny post within the Empire should be 
re-established and the restrictions on the halfpenny 
printed paper rate abolished. The Chairman, 
Mr. Vyle, said that to save thousands of pounds in 
order to make a better showing in a Government 
Department and thereby cause a loss of tens of 
thousands of pounds to the community was sheer 
folly. Yet that was exactly what had been done. 
Never was the stimulation and extension of trade 
more necessary and vital than to-day, and in no 
way could that be better assisted than by cheap and 
reliable methods of communication. 


At the meeting for consideration of the ordinary 
busivess of the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce the following resolution was adopted, 
on the motion of Mr. H. Lakin-Smith, F.C.A. 
(Birmingham) :—‘‘ That the Executive Council be 
requested to impress upon the Government the 
importance of amending Rule 13 of Cases I and II 
of the Rules applicable to Schedule D of the Income 
Tax Act, 1918, so that its provisions will apply to 
limited companies as well as to persons either 
solely or in partnership carrying on two or more 
distinct trades; that is to say, that where one limited 
company holds the maximum number of shares 
allowed by law in one or more subsidiary companies, 
the privilege of setting-off, or grouping, the results 
for the purposes of income tax should be allowable, 
as is already the case with regard to persons or 
partnerships.” 


A correspondent of the Times gives some 
interesting particulars which he has obtained from 
a bundle of old rent receipts running back about 
150 years. From 1785 to 1803 the stamp duty 
was 2d. It was then raised to 4d., and in 1810 
to 8d. In 1815, as the result of the Napoleonic 
wars, the duty went up to 1s., at which rate it 
remained for a period of twenty years. The 
figures are startling, but in those days there was 
no income tax ! 


British creditors who have claims against German 
nationals should take note that, by agreement 
between the British and German Governments, the 
period for lodging claims under Article 296 of the 
Treaty of Versailles has been extended, so that 
proofs of claims may be forwarded to the Controller 
of the British Clearing Office at Cornwall House, 
Stamford Street, London, 8.E., not later than 
March 31st next. The Controller will supply the 
necessary forms upon application. 


A valuable concession is enjoyed by shareholders 
of Transvaal gold mining companies in regard to 
income tax assessments. The dividends are declared 
free of the Union of South Africa dividend tax, and 


under the arrangement with the Empire States 
these dividends are only liable to half the ordinary 
rate of tax in this country. The effect is to increase 
materially the value of the dividend declared from 
the point of view of net income. 


Mr. Bernard Campion, K.C., is delivering some 
interesting lectures at King's College under the 
series known as ‘“Gilbart Lectures on Banking.” 
The first three of these deal with advances to bankers 
against security and, although designed mainly to 
point out what is necessary for the protection of the 
banker, there is contained in the lectures a good deal 
of information which is useful also to the customer, 
more from the point of view of what the charge 
given to the banker should not contain than what it 
should include. The banker's aspect of the matter 
is very clearly summed up in the concluding 
paragraph, which says that the general form of 
contract between the banker and the customer 
should be so framed as to cover all the methods of 
advancing to or accommodating a customer. It 
should cover the whole amount at any given time 
outstanding, and all interest and banking charges 
and expenses should be specifically covered. In the 
customer’s interests, as well as in the banker’s 
interests, there should be no bar to ordinary 
dealings between the banker and the customer, and 
the guarantee should be a complete security free 
from any irritating restrictions. 


oo 


In granting leases it is very necessary to examine 
carefully the terms of the restrictions on subletting, 
otherwise they may be found to be practicall 
useless. In the case of Roberts v. Enlayde, Limited, 
which came before the Court of Appeal recently, a 
question arose on a lease which contained a covenant 
“that the lessee shall not assign under-let 
or otherwise part with the possession of the said 
premises (otherwise than by will) for all or any part 
of the said term hereby granted without the consent 
in writing of the lessor first had and obtained. 
. Provided that this clause shall not apply to 
any under-letting of the said premises or any part 
thereof for a term not exceeding three years."’ The 
defendants, without the consent of the lessor, sublet 
a portion of the premises on a weekly tenancy, and 
subsequently, also without the lessor’s consent, 
underlet the whole of the remaining premises for a 
term of 21 years. It was held by Mr. Justice Greer 
that there was a breach of the covenant as the 
result of the two agreements-was that the defendant 
had sublet the whole of the premises, but the Court 


of Appeal has reversed this decision, holding that 


the second subletting was not a breach of the 
covenant because it was not a subietting of the whole 
premises. 


The case of Spetr (deceased); Holt v. Speir, 
decided by the Court of Appeal, is another 
confirmation of the rule that where a company 
makes a distribution of accumulated profits by way 
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of bonus it rests with the company to settle 
whether such profits shall be distributed as income 
or retained as capital by the issue of paid up shares, 
and the rule is a very important one. In the case 
under notice a life-tenant was entitled to the 
“ dividends, bonuses and income” of certain shares, 
and after her death the shares were to go to a 
charity. During the life-tenancy, a large amount 
of accumulated profits (represented by the general 
reserve fund and a balance on profit and loss account 
were distributed amongst the shareholders by the 
allotment to them of fully paid shares. The matter 
firsts came before Mr. Justice Lawrence, who held 
that the tenant-for-life was entitled to the bonus 
shares and the fact that the company had capitalised 
the bonus was immaterial, but the Court of Appeal 
has reversed this decision and held that the shares 
so issued did not pass to the tenant-for-life under 
the words “ dividends, bonuses and income” on the 
ground, as above stated, that the company had 
made the distribution as capital and not as income. 


Another case in which the Court of Appeal held a 
different view from the King’s Bench Judge was that 
of Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Westleigh 
Estates Company, Limited. The circumstances 
were somewhat special. The company was formed 
as a matter of convenience for taking over and 
administering certain property in which a large 
number of beneficiaries were interested, the persons 
concerned receiving shares in the company to 
represent their respective interests in the estate. 
The question was whether the company was carrying 
on a trade or business for the purpose of Corporation 
Profits Tax. It was contended that it was merely a 
family company, and that there was never any 
intention of carrying on any trade or business. 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt upheld this view, but the Court 
of Appeal has come to the conclusion that he was 
wrong, and that the company was in fact doing on 
its own account and for its own profit the several 
things authorised by its memorandum. The Court 
further held that the company was not a trustee 
in any sense, and that it had been and was carrying 
on a trade or business. 


The syllabus of the spring session of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society of 
London, which is about to be issued, contains a 
novel feature which should be of great interest to 
students, and probably also to practising members. 
One of the meetings is to take the form of a mock 
appeal before the Income Tax Commissioners. A 
panel of Commissioners will be formed, and several 
cases will be argued before them by members of the 
Society acting for the appellants and by another 
member acting as inspector of taxes. If the cases 
selected raise useful and practical points, as they 
doubtless will, the proceedings should provide a very 
good object lesson to the students, many of whom 
have probably not the opportunity of seeing these 
cases conducted before the Commissioners in actual 
practice. 


Super Tax on Formation of 
Limited Companies. 


Tue decision of the Court of Appeal in Adams v. 
Morgan & Co., Limited (40 Times Law Reports, 70), 
affords a useful reminder to advisers (whether 
on the legal or accounting side) of parties to an 


) | agreement for the formation into a limited company 


of a business previously carried on by an individual 
or by a partnership. It usually happens that the 
agreement in such a case is made to date back 
to the beginning of the financial year then current, 
and that was so in the case which came before the 
Court. The sale agreement was dated August 22nd, 
1919, but it was to take effect as from January 1st 
of that year. The profits from the latter date were 
to pass to the company, and the vendor was to be 
paid a management salary for the period between 
January Ist and August 22nd. He was to be 
deemed to be carrying on the business on account 
of and for the benefit of the company, and the 
agreement expressly proceeded “and the vendor 
shall account and be entitled to be indemnified 
accordingly.” The parties had quite in view 
taxation liabilities up to December 31st, 1918, as 
to which it was provided, on the one hand, that 
there should be excepted from the sale “ assets 
equivalent to the liability for excess profits duty 
and income tax and super tax for the year 1918,” 
and, on the other hand, that the vendor should 
pay “all debts and liabilities including income tax 
and excess profits duty up to December 31st, 1918.” 
That seemed to be quite clear, and really no 
question arose regarding it. But it almost appears 
that the parties had not had clearly in mind that 
super tax is a year behind, and that in the 
tax year 1920-21 the vendor would be assessed 
for super tax in respect of the profits of the 
business from April 6th to August 22nd, 1919. 
That super tax amounted to over £1,400. The 
vendor did not pay it without demur, but on 
appeal the assessment was affirmed, and the super 
tax was paid, in addition to which the vendor 
incurred £80 of costs in connection with his appeal. 
He then claimed from the company the super tax 
and the costs as falling under the indemnity which 
the company had given to him. The only defence 
to his claim was that it was said that, if the 
company had themselves been carrying on the 
business during the period in question, namely, 
April to August, 1919, no super tax would have 
been incurred, for companies are not liable for 
super tax; and that therefore the vendor must be 
treated, in a question between him and the company 
in respect of the indemnity, as though no super tax 
had been payable. The company must have thought 
a good deal of the legal merits of their defence for, 
after the case had been decided against them by 
Mr. Justice McCardie, they took it to the Court of 
Appeal, where, however, they have again lost, the 
judgment being unanimous. Lord Justice Bankes 
said that the point was really ‘too plain for serious 


argument,” and, with respect, so it was, for the 
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plain fact was that the vendor had been carrying on 
the business on his own account and for his own 
profit down to August, 1919, and it was only by an 
ex post facto agreement, then made, that, as between 
the company and him, matters were to be regulated 
as though he had been conducting the business for 
the company, notwithstanding that he had not, and 
in that position of matters the agreement correctly 
expressed the relation of parties when it said ‘the 
vendor shall account and be entitled to be 
indemnified accordingly.” He had to hand over 
the profits, receiving in exchange a moderate salary. 
A consequential incident of his property in the 
profits was the liability for super tax, and as he 
sheds the profits, he must be relieved of the super 
tax, and that is exactly what is meant, and was 
effected, under the words ‘‘shall be entitled to be 
indemnified accordingly.” In that respect it may 
be said that in one sense the agreement is a model 
of accurate and terse draftsmanship, but super tax 
has peculiar properties which are apt to suggest 
subtle questions, having regard to the belated 
assessment and its limitation to individuals, and one 
can see that in the formation of a company it 
is just as well to have expressly in view the matter 
of super tax right up to the starting point of the 
company’s existence, and to let it be expressly and 
specifically provided for in the agreement up to 
the date of registration. 


Committees of Investigation. 


Amone the reports of annual general meetings may 
still be found references to ‘‘stormy sessions’’ which 
naturally follow upon all periods of incautious 
finance. Stormy sessions will continue to mark 
the gatherings of shareholders until the last of the 
records of unrealised prospectus forecasts has been 
safely consigned to oblivion, and the unfortunate boom 
companies have been reconstructed or liquidated. 
A noticeable feature of all these meetings at which 
shareholders express their dissatisfaction is the 
similarity of the method adopted by the average 
member for recording his protest. In practically 
every case the protest consists of a demand for an 
inspection of the affairs of the company by 
‘committees,’ “inspectors,” or ‘ representative 
shareholders.” Equally noticeable is the absence 
of recorded instances in which these protests actually 
lead to the inspection demanded. Although the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act makes full provision 
for such circumstances it will be found that sects. 
109 and 110 are probably the most neglected sections 
of the whole statute. The storm is weathered by 
the directors in a variety of ways. Occasionally the 
meeting is adjourned for a few hours to allow 
the heat of the discussion to subside. In other cases 
it is found that the directors who might be most 
concerned in an independent investigation have 
resigned from the board. The new board then 


threaten to leave the company unless the accounts 
are accepted. This course almost invariably succeeds 
in silencing the opposition. In one recent case 
a protest proved abortive on account of the threat 
of a director to withdraw a promise of financial 
contribution towards past losses unless the meeting 
agreed to the proposals of the board. 

These circumstances lead to an inquiry into the 
reason for the neglect of the provisions which 
have been expressly made to aid the share- 
holder whenever he has reason to be dissatisfied 
with the report of his board. Sect. 109, which 
provides for an investigation by the Board of 
Trade is unpopular, partly on account of the desire 
to avoid official interference, and partly for other 
reasons referred to below. The dismissal of two 
applications to the Board of Trade under this section 
in 1918 also tended to create dissatisfaction and 
uncertainty. Sect. 110, though dispensing with the 
approval of the Board of Trade, is yet extremely 
unworkable in practice. The unpopularity of the 
provisions cannot be ascribed to the common fault 
of most of the sections dealing with the protection of 
shareholders’ rights—lack of clarity. As a matter 
of fact, both sections are drafted with great skill, 
and their terms are lucid and free from practically 
all possibility of equivocation. The forerunner of 
sect. 109, in the Act of 1907, was just as unpopular 
as its successor. An attempt was made to remedy 
the fault by reducing the proportion of shareholders 
necessary to support an application to the Board of 
Trade from the holders of one-fifth of the issued 
capital to the holders of one-tenth. The alteration 
had little or no effect on the number of applications, 
and it seems doubtful whether any amendment short 
of permitting a single shareholder to apply would 
render the section popular. Under the present 
widespread and ever increasing system of holding- 
companies whereby the difficulties facing the single 
protesting shareholder seem insurmountable in the 
simplest matters, it is scarcely likely that any average 
shareholder will undertake the task of obtaining the 
support of one-tenth of the shareholders. In many 
cases the concatenation of shareholdings and 
inter-company holdings which characterise combines 
naturally preclude the banding together of sufficient 
dissentients to support an application. It would 
seefh that this factor alone is sufficient to prevent 
the widespread application of the section. Apart 
from this consideration, there is another aspect of 
sect. 109 which seems to supply an explanation 
for its unpopularity. The section appears to be 
couched in a spirit calculated to inspire the 
shareholder with a fear of the consequences 
which may follow his invocation of its aid. It is 
framed rather as a warning to the shareholders than - 
as a warning to delinquent directors. It is evident 
from the tenor of its terms that there was a fear 
that the section would be used to support all sorts of 
frivolous objections. Sub-sect. 7 provides that the 
cost of the inquiry shall fall upon -the applicants 
unless the Board of Trade specifically decides that it 
shall be borne by the company. The applicants are 
required by sub-sect. 2 to prove that they are not 
actuated by malice. The Board of Trade must also 
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be furnished with such evidence as it requires— 
merely as a preliminary—to show that there is good 
ground for the application. Finally the Board of 
Trade may require the applicants to provide security 
for the payment of the costs of the investigation. 
Taken together these provisions would certain] 
seem to furnish a reason for the wariness which 
shareholders have displayed ever since the passing of 
the principal Act. 


On the face of it sect. 110 seems to provide a less 
onerous method whereby dissatisfied members may 
obtain an independent investigation. The first 
sub-section, however, prescribes as a necessary 
preliminary to an investigation the passing of a 
special resolution by the company for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors. This alternative is obviously 
useless when the majority of the shares are held by 
a parent company. In other cases it is necessary 
for the member who endeavours to organise a protest 
to obtain sufficient support for pressing the despatch 
of notices setting forth the proposed special resolution. 
The impracticability of this provision lies in the fact 
that the shareholder will always prefer to await the 
explanation of the directors at the annual general 
meeting before registering his protest. He then 
finds that he is faced with the usual majority of 
proxies with which directors arm themselves, and his 
amendment to the proposal to pass the accounts 
is defeated. 


In order that inspection of accounts may be a real 
safeguard to the interests of the investor, it is clear 
that the method by which it is to be brought 
about must be simplified. The procedure should 
furnish an easily adopted alternative to the passing 
of accounts in the face of the opposition of a 
dissatisfied minority. The provisions should be 
based upon the principle laid down in Brown v. 
British Abrasive Wheel Company, Limited, that 
the rights of a minority must not be unjustly 
ignored. At the same time it must continue to 
safeguard the company from obviously frivolous 
applications. Modification of the present restrictions 
on members must only be introduced to the point at 
which the protection of the individual shareholder 
clashes with the welfare of the whole company. 
Until the long awaited reforms of company law 
become more than a matter of occasional reference 
in the Press little can be done beyond observing the 
success or otherwise which may attend any future 
applications under either of the present difficult 
sections. These cases may provide a solution to the 
problem and indicate the means by which facilities 
for investigation may be increased without causing 
unnecessary inconvenience to the company or 
prejudicing the interests of the members as a whole. 


Professional Appointment. 


Mr. E. A. Lane, A.S.A.A., formerly Deputy Borough 
Treasurer of Watford, has been appointed City Accountant 
of Salisbury in succession to Mr. R. Young, A.S.A.A., who 
retired recently. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Anbditors. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The following additions to, and promotions in, the Membership 
of the Society have been completed since our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS. 

Barnes, Sypney Ruruven, 55, Tudor Chambers, Pretoria, 
South Africa, Practising Accountant. 

BramMaut, Henry, 12, St. James’ Street, Sheffield, Practising 
Accountant. 

Deacon, Ennest Wit11am, Borough Accountant, Town Hall, 
Cheltenham. 

Exear, Wii1i1am Dantev, F.C.A. (Blakemore, Elgar & Co.), 
9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C., Practising 
Accountant. 

GrirritH, Ropney Owen, 44, Cannon Street, Preston, 
Practising Accountant. 

Harrop, Frank (Frank Harrop & Co.), Palatine Bank 
Buildings, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester, Practising 
Accountant. 

Hixptey, Reoratp (Frank Harrop & Co.), Palatine Bank 
Buildings, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester, Practising 
Accountant. - 

Honee, Harry, Market Street Chambers, Kettering, Practising 
Accountant. 

Searn, Jonn (Seath, Mitchell & Ross), 841-4, New York Life 
Building, Kansas City, U.S.A., Practising Accountant. 


FELLOW. 
Crencu, Raymonpe Wiiiiam Les, F.C.A. (Clench, Hewitt and 
Co.), Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 
W.C., Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Arxinson, WALTER Fenwick, Clerk to Wood & Mair, 5, Frederick 
Street, Sunderland. 

Bartey, Crarence Tuomas, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Municipal Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Barker, Sam Cnapman, City Treasurer's Department, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

Buarcurorp, Francis Wriiu1aM, Clerk to Levy, White & Co., 
Colonial Mutual Buildings, 106, Adderley Street, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

Borvour, Stpney Bryan, City Treasurer's Department, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

Boyie, Joun Cuartes, Clerk to John Potter & Oldman, 
27, North Albert Street, Fleetwood. 

Brivcer, Georce Ernest, Clerk to Deakin Hale, Phillips & Co., 
119, Moorgate, London, E.C. 

Brooxe-SmitnH, Epwarp Srantey Huntuzy, Clerk to Wm. 
Grimes & Co., 2, Narrow Wine Street, Bristol. 

Brown, Henry, Assistant Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Torquay. 

Bryant, Purure Trayton, Clerk to Philip E. Farr, 26, Budge 
Row, London, E.C. 

Ceci, Witu1am Henry, Clerk to Willett, Son & Garner, 49, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

Cuapwick, Jack Farrance, Clerk to Holmes & Son, 20, Orchard 
Street, Bristol. 

Cuartes, Wiu1am Henry, 3, Greenfield Villas, Lianelly, 
Practising Accountant. 

Ciowes, Hanoi, Deputy Public Trustee Office, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 

Couuer, Tuomas Cuarues, Clerk to Ford, Rhodes & Ford, 
4s, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 

Coox, Joserpn Avevstus, Clerk to Moore, Stephens & Co., 
2, Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, London, E.C. 

Coors, Freperick Wri, Clerk to Thomas Greenhalgh, 
Empress Chambers, 97, Church Street, Blackpool. 
Covcttt, Josep AuFrep, Clerk to Frederick Whalley, Pekin 

Buildings, 21, Harrington Street, Liverpool. 
Cousins, Revsen Joun Ouiver, Clerk to Cassleton Elliott & Co., 


4/€, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
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Couzens, Joun Vicror, Clerk to Howard Morris & Crocker, 
20, Pearl Buildings, Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 
Cozens, Percy, A.C.A. (Ridsdale & Ridsdale), Midland Bank 

Chambers, Bridge Street, Walsall, Practising Accountant. 

Deves, Frepericx Wiii1aM Georce, Comptroller’s Department, 
London County Council, The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, London, S.E. 

Dopp, Srantey Wri11am, Clerk to Marreco, Houseman and 
Brandon, 10, New Court, London, W.C. 

Ean, Putiirr Ciement, Clerk to Cooper & Kenny, 12/14, College 
Green, Dublin. 

FarnswortH, Joun Sypney, Borough Accountant's Department, 
Manor House, Barnsley. 

Forster, Haroup, Clerk to Frank Whitaker, Palatine Bank 
Buildings, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Fox, Henry Henrsert, Clerk to Singleton, Fabian & Co., 
8, Staple Inn, London, W.C. 

Francis, Georrrey, Clerk to Shuttleworth & Haworth, Lloyds 
Bank Buildings, King Street, Manchester. 

Ferenp, Antoun Henry, Clerk to G. E. S. Heybyrne, 8, 
Friars Street, Newport, Mon. 

Greson, ArcursaLp Boorn, Treasurer’s Department, Rhondda 
Urban District Council, The Council Offices, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 

Harnes, Aubert Percy, Clerk to Hopps & Bankart, 25, Friar 
Lane, Leicester. 

Hann, Wituram Le’Rescuz, Clerk to Corfield & Cripwell, 
12, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 

Hanson, Georce, Clerk to W. H. Shaw & Sons, Market Place, 
Dewsbury. 

Harrier, Jonn Aan, Clerk to 8S. Hartley & Son, 18, Park 

’ Row, Leeds. 

Hayes, Percy RartHsone, 
Practising Accountant. 

Henson, Jonn Tomas (Wayte, Henson & Co.), 31a, Albion 
Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Practising Accountant. 

Hiaees, Witt1am Henry Herpert, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, Leicester. , 

Hincatirre, ArrHur, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town 
Hall, Dewsbury. 

Hixton, Taomas Wit11am, 71, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon., 
Practising Accountant. 

Houtnes, Toomas Gzorrrey Noet, 79, Albion Street, Leeds, 
Practis. 3 Accountant. 

Hvussarp, Georce Atrrep, Clerk to Spicer & Pegler, Bartlett 
House, 9, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

Hueues, Harry Rearnatp, Clerk to Bourner, Bullock & Co., 
17, Albion Street, Hanley. 

Huenes, James Ranpiz, Clerk to E. O. Mosley & Co., 
16, Bolton Street, Bury. 

Incram, Hepiey Freperic, Clerk to Henry Bradfield & Sons, 
13, St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 

Jerrerson, Cect Henry, Clerk to Basil Spooner, Holder 
Chambers, 118, High Street, Scunthorpe. 

Jenkins, Wiiu1am Rownanp Lionet, 41, High Street, Newport, 
Mon., Practising Accountant. 

Jones, AntHur Humpureys, Clerk to Arthur B. Watts, 9, Park 
Place, Cardiff. 

Jones, Joun Davip Rosert, Clerk to Alban & Lamb, Central 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

LayrieLp, Frep, District Bank Chambers, Devonshire Street, 
Carlisle, Practising Accountant. 

Luoxp, Joun Tuomas, County of Wilts Insurance Committee, 
Trowbridge. 

Lopez, Rosert Artuur, Clerk to Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
British Columbia House, 1 & 3, Regent Street, 
London, 8.W. 

McCreapy, Wriu1am, Clerk to A. H. Muir & Addy, 7, Donegall 
Square West, Belfast. 

McHovut, Hucnu Atrrep, C A., 69, Dame Street, Dublin, 
Practising Accountant. : 

McIntyre, James Cameron, 65, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, Practising Accountant. 

Manony, Dantet, Clerk to Moore, Stephens & Co., 2, Gresham 
Buildings, Guildhall, London, E.C. 


574, Hope Street, Wrexham, 


Money, Haroxp, Clerk to Buckley & Hall, Union and Smith’s 
Bank Chambers, Hull. 

Nicuotas, James Tuomas, Assistant Borough Accountant, 
Town Hall, Llanelly. 

Orton, Sypvey, Clerk to T. Rimington, 43, Gallowtree Gate, 
Leicester. . 

Penpieton, Joun Wiiu1am, Clerk to Hubbard, Durose & Pain, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

Pernericx, Henry Walter, Clerk to Allnutt, Bradfield & Co., 
17/18, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

Poutarp, CHartes Hersert, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, Wallasey. 

Putten, Witt1am Roserts, Clerk to George A. Touche & Co., 
Basildon House, Moorgate, London, E.C. 

Pyz, Joun Wii11am Kennets, Accountant’s Department, 
Metrcpolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

Pyxe, Henry, Clerk to Charles L. Townend & Co., Permanent 
Chambers, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Reap, Wiu1u1am Cawiey, Clerk to Wm. Lloyd, 19, Priory 
Street, Dudley. 

Rem, Leonarp Wim, Clerk to Stewart Blacker Quin, 
Knox & Co., 34, Donegall Place, Belfast. 

Ripspate, Joun Srasues, A.C.A. (Ridsdale & Ridsdale), 
Midland Bank Chambers, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
Practising Accountant. 

Roserts, THomas, Clerk to E. M. Owen & Co., 39/41, Produce 
Exchange Buildings, 8, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 

Rotaweti, Harry, Clerk to Whitehead & Howarth, 21, The 
Square, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 

Simpson, AntrHur, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town 
Hall, Bootle. 

Starter, Harry, Clerk to R. S. Dawson, 11,Cheapside, Bradford. - 

Som, Raxnanpas, B.A., Clerk to A. E. Piggott, Son & Co., 
56, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Tuornron, Artuur GranvinLz, Clerk to T. Revell, Standard 
Buildings, City Square, Leeds. 

Tuurston, Ernest, Clerk to Brown, Peet & Tilly, 37-40, Mark 
Lane, London, E.C. 

Watters, Winrrep Lionex Joun, Clerk to Wilfred T. Walters, 
Middle Street, Yeovil. 

Waters, Percy Artuur, County Accountant’s Department, 
Middlesex County Council, Guildhall, Wesiminster, 
London, 8.W. 

Wuattey, Epear Sampson, Clerk to Frederick Whalley, Pekin 
Buildings, 21, Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

Wuturams, Tuomas Epwarp, Clerk to E. J. Williams & Co., 
Exchange Buildings, 14, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

Woopwarp, Freperick Roserr, Accountant’s Department, 
Staffordshire County Council, County Buildings, Stafford. 

Worrutneton, Ricnarp Conpen, Clerk to Rigby, Bradshaw 
and Whitehead, 19, Clifton Street, Blackpool. 

Wricut, Frank, Accountant’s Department, Leyton Urban 
District Council, Town Hall, Leyton, London, E. 


Obituary. 


JAMES WILLIAM BRAY BROWN. 

With regret we announce the death on January 3rd of 
Mr. James William Bray Brown, who passed away at his 
residence, Glenavon, Moseley, Birmingham. Mr. J. W.B. 
Brown was the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. J. W. B. 
Brown, Sara & Co., Incorporated Accountants, of Birmingham, 
and was admitted a Fellow of the Society on February 11th, 
1890. From his admission he took a warm interest in the Society’s 
proceedings and was one of the promoters of the Birmingham 
and District Society of Incorporated Accountants, of which 
be was a Past President. For some years Mr. Brown was also 
a member of the Council of the parent Society, and at one time 
he took a considerable interest in the affairs of local government. 
He was warmly regarded by his friends and clients, and his 
kindly nature was not obscured to those who understood him 
by an occasional brusqueness of manner. 
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BRITISH INCOME TAX AND RESIDENCE 
ABROAD. 


Explanatory Circular by Inland Revenue. 


The following circular has been issued by the Secretary 
of the Board of Inland Revenve under date January, 1924 :— 


1.—I am directed by the Board of Inland Revenue to inform 
you that from inquiries which they have received, there 
appears to be a widespread impression that persons who do 
not retain a residence in this country and who reside here for 
less than six months of the income tax year are consequently 
not liable to income tax for that year in respect of their 
income from foreign and colonial stocks, &c., and from 
British Government securities issued with the condition as to 
exemption from taxation mentioned in sect. 46 (1) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918. 


2.—As this view leads to considerable misapprehension as 
to the position, in relation to income tax, of persons who 
spend part of the year in this country and part of the year 
abroad, the Board have prepared a memorandum, a copy of 
which is enclosed, which it is hoped will assist taxpayers and 
others to appreciate what, in the Board’s view, is the real 
position. 

3.—The exemption from taxation mentioned in sect. 46 Av 
of the Income Tax Act, 1918, may be claimed when the 
beneficial owner of those British Government securities to 
which the section applies is not ordinarily resident in this 
country. The title to relief from the tax on income from 
foreign and colonial stocks, &c., is dependent on the claimant 
being not resident in this country. 


4.—Where the claimant of either of these reliefs is a 
British subject who has been ordinarily resident in this 
country, there are two considerations which must be 
emphasised :— 

(1) A person habitually spending a portion of the — 
in two countries may be resident and ordinarily resident 
in each country. 

(2) No. 3 of the General Rules of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, charges, as a person residing in this country, any 
British subject whose ordinary residence has been in this 
country and who has left this country for the purpose 
only of occasional residence abroad. 


5.—It is the British subject, leaving this country after a 
period of ordinary residence here, whose case is most often 
productive of misunderstanding, and it is to this class of case 
that the memorandum is especially directed. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the attention of bankers and their customers, 
when making declarations for the purpose of obtaining the 
exemptions referred to in the memorandum, may usefully be 
drawn to the following classification of the type of case under 
consideration and to the Board’s practice in the matter. 

Where the owner of the stocks, &c., being a British subject 
whose ordinary residence has been in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland— 

(1) Goes abroad for a definite lengthy period in 
circumstances that preclude his visiting this country 
except on holiday, he is entitled to claim to be regarded 
as not resident (subject to the qualification mentioned in 

aph 6) and not ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland from the date of departure. 
As instances of such cases, there may be mentioned an 
army officer going abroad on a normal tour of foreign 
service, or a civilian going abroad on a business contract 
requiring his residence abroad for not less than three years. 

(2) Goes abroad for an indefinite period, he is not 
usually in a position at the outset to prove that his case 
does not fall within No. 3 of the General Rules. The 
claim in such cases can, therefore, only be allowed by 
way of repayment (subject to the qualification mentioned 
in paragraph 6), and then only either after an absence 
from this country or in the light of further facts 
sufficient to show that the circumstances of living abroad 
are similar to those in the preceding paragraph. 


and reliefs due to a residing in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland would be provisionally admitted. 

(3) Habitually spends part of each year in this country 
and part abroad, he will still be regarded as resident and 
ordinarily resident here (notwithstanding the fact that 
the duration of his stay in this country may be less than 
six months in any income tax year), and as not entitled 
to the exemptions herein mentioned.* Such a claimant 
is, however, entitled to the personal allowances and 
reliefs due to a person residing in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland. 


6.—It must be borne in mind that the title to be regarded as 
not resident is lost for any income tax year in which a person 
visits this country, unless he comes here— 


(a) For some temporary purpose only, and 
(b) Without any intention of establishing a residence, and 
(c) The total period of his stay here in the year does not 
amount to six months. 
(See No. 2 of the Miscellaneous Rules of Schedule D, 
Income Tax Act, 1918, quoted in the memorandum.) 


7.—The Board feel confident that they may rely upon 
the co-operation of bankers in bringing the position to the 
notice of persons affected. In this connection it will be 
appreciated that it is of the first importance to ascertain the 
full facts as regards the place or places of residence of a 
customer and the duration of bis visits, if any, to this country 
before a declaration is made on his behalf. 


8.—Copies of the enclosed memorandum for the information 
of the bank’s customers, and further copies of this circular for 
distribution to the bank’s branches, may be obtained by 
application to the Inspector of Foreign and Colvnial 
Dividends, York House, 23, Kingsway, London, W.C., to 
whom all inquiries on the subject of this circular should 


be addressed. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Gonpon Spry, 
Secretary. 


[Memorandum referred to.) 


Memorandum by the Board of Inland Revenue in 
regard to Claims‘to Relief from British Income 
Tax on the ground that the Owner of the 
Stocks, &c., is ‘‘not resident’ or ‘‘not 
ordinarily resident’? in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland. 


Under the Income Tax Act, 1918, Rule 2 (d) of the General 
Rules of Schedule C and Rule 7 of the Miscellaneous Rules of 
Schedule D, a person not resident in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland may obtain relief from British income tax 
on the interest, &c., on foreign and colonial stocks, &c. 

Under sect. 46 (1) of the same Act the beneficial owner of 
certain British Government securitiest may, if not ordinarily 
resident in Great Britain or Northern Ireland, obtain relief 
from British income tax in respect of the interest on the 
securities. 

The Income Tax Act, 1918, contains the following further 
provision :— 

‘* Every British subject whose ordinary residence has 
been in the United Kingdom shall be assessed and 
charged to tax, notwithstanding that at the time the 


2 * There may be a smal! number of cases where the circumstances are 


+ The securities in question are :-— 
5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1947; 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
1920, 1921 and 1922; 5 per cent. National War Bonds (all series) 

4 per cent. Funding Loan, 1960-1990; 4 per cent. Victory Bonds 


Meanwhile claims in respect of the personal allowances 


53 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1925. 
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assessment or charge is made he may have left the 
United Kingdom, if he has so left the United Kingdom 
for the purpose only of occasional residence abroad, and 
shall be charged as a person actually residing in the 
United Kingdom upon the whole amount of his profits or 
gains, whethe: they arise from property in the United 
Kingdom or el:swhere. . . .’’ (No. 3 of the General 
Rules applicab's to Schedules A, B, C, D and E, Income 
Tax Act, 1918.)* 


In the Board’s view the position is that a British subject, 
whose ordinary residence has been in this country, notwith- 
standing that he may reside abroad for more than six months 
of the income tax year, remains chargeable to British income 
tax for that year as a person resident and ordinarily resident 
in this country, unless he has gone abroad in such 
circumstances that he cannot be said to have left this 
country for the purpose only of occasional residence abroad. 

In this connection it has to be remembered that a person 
may reside, and have an ordinary residence, in more than one 
country in the same year and that the above mentioned reliefs 
from British income tax do not depend upon the fact that a 
person is resident or ordinarily resident abroad, but upon the 
fact that he is not resident or not ordinarily resident in this 
country. Accordingly a British subject who has been 
ordinarily resident in this country and who adopts the habit 
of spending a part of the income tax year abroad and the 
remainder of the year—although less than six months—in this 
country is normally regarded as still resident and ordinarily 
resident in this country. 

A Rule of the Income Tax Acts which has given rise to 
considerable misunderstanding in connection with this class 
of case is No. 2 of the Miscellaneous Rules of Schedule D, 
Income Tax Act, 1918, which reads as follows :— 

‘*2,.—A person shall not be charged to tax under this 
Schedule as a person residing in the United Kingdom 
in respect of profits or gains received in respect of 
possessions or securities out of the United Kingdom, 
who is in the United Kingdom for some temporary 
purpose only, and not with any view or intent of 
establishing his residence therein, and who has not 
actually resided in the United Kingdom at one time or 
several times for a period equal in the whole to six 
months in any year of assessment, but if any such person 
resides in the United Kingdom for the aforesaid period he 
shall be so chargeable for that year.”’* 

The Board do not consider that the case of the British subject 
dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs falls within this Rule, 
which is primarily concerned with a different type of case, 
e.g., the case of a foreigner coming to this country on a visit. 


C. Gorpon Spry, 
Secretary. 


Correspondence. 


DIVIDENDS AND PAST LOSSES. 
To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Srrs,—A company has a share capital of £10,000 all fully 
paid up with no reserves, and in the course of trading 
has incurred losses amounting to £2,000. Subsequently a 
profit of £500 is made. I shall be glad to know whether 
a distribution of the £500 or part of it can legally be made 
to the shareholders having regard to the debit to profit and 
loss account. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E. Faruey. 


(Legally it can probably be done, but from a business point 
of view it is unsound and is very inadvisable.—Eps., I.A.J.} 


* For the purposes of income tax for the year 1923-24 and subsequent 
ears, the expression “ United Kingdom” in these quotations from the 
neome Tax Act, 1918, should be read as meaning Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and as not including the Irish Free State. 


AUDITORS’ DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Miller v. Wm. Groom & Son, Limited. 


On January 15th, before Mr. Justice Bailhache, in the King’s 
Bench Division, Mr. Thomas Burton Miller, Chartered 
Accountant, of 141, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., sued 
Messrs. Wm. Groom & Son, Limited, of Addington Wharf, 
Camberwell Road, London, 8.E., to recover £76 13s., fees 
for work done and professional services rendered to defendants 
as an accountant. Defendants admitted the claim subject to 
a set-off and counterclaim. They said that in January, 1920, 
plaintiff was engaged as their auditor and accountant to 
prepare the necessary accounts for submission to the Income 
Tax Authorities. It was the duty of the plaintiff to prepare the 
trading account and balance-sheet for submission to the Inland 
Revenue Authorities for income tax and corporation profits 
tax purposes and to disclose the true financial position of the 
company. Plaintiff, in breach of such duty, negligently 
prepared a balance-sheet and trading account for the period 
November Ist, 1919, to March 31st, 1920, and certified the 
same on June Ist, 1920, which did not, to the detriment and 
loss of the defendants, disclose the true financial position of 
the defendant company. In their particulars of negligence 
they alleged failure to make any or proper provision by way of 
reserve in the accounts and balance-sheet for bad and doubtful 
debts—failure to go through the list of debtors of the defendant 
company with any .esponsible person—failure to ask for 
information concerning defendants’ debtors before preparing 
and certifying the balance-sheet—improperly including in the 
assets of the company under the head of Sundry Debtors an 
amount owing by one, G. A. Fiint, of £4,196 which plaintiff, 
by the exercise of ordinary and reasonable care and skill could 
have ascertained was a bad or doubtful debt. The debt was 
£2,082 14s. 11d. on open account, and the rest, £2,113 9s. 8d., 
was in bills of exchange drawn by defendants and accepted by 
Flint, which were dishonoured, to the knowledge of the 
plaintiff, on April 15th, 1920. £1,000 of the said bills were 
receivable under discount, and the balance, £113 9s. 8d., were 
bills receivable in hand—failure to make any note on the 
accounts and balance-sheet of the contingent liability of the 
defendants in the respect of the bills under discount—failure 
to ascertain between the date of maturity of the bills receivable, 
viz, April 15th, 1920, and the date of the plaintiff's certificate, 
June Ist, that the bills had been dishonoured—failure to 
observe that the bills receivable, which had been discounted, 
had been debited against the defendant company in their 
pass book, had been dishonoured on April 15th—failure 
after the plaintiff’s clerk had written back the dishonoured 
bills on April 15th to make a note of same in the balance- 
sheet before submission to the Inland Revenue Authorities. 
By reason of these matters the defendant company was 
wrongly represented as having made a profit for the year, 
whereas in fact the company made a loss. The Inland 
Revenue Authorities, relying on the balance-sheet, assessed the 
defendant company under Schedule D for income tax and also 
for corporation profits tax, and they were liable to pay in 
respect thereof a total of £545 17s. Defendants also had to 
employ another firm of accountants at a cost of £28 7s. 6d. to 
attempt to remedy the plaintiff's alleged breach of duty. 
Defendants counterclaimed damages. 

Plaintiff in his reply denied all the defendants’ allegations 
of negligence and breach of duty. He said the balance-sheet 
as prepared by him disclosed the true financial position of the 
company on March 31st, 1920, for all purposes connected with 
income tax. The said debt of £4,196 due from Flint was not 


a bad debt on March 31st, 1920. He denied that it was his ~ 


duty to ascertain that the bills were dishonoured in April, 1920, 
until after March 31st, 1921. He denied that the Inland 
Revenue Authorities arrived at their assessment without 
having fully the facts regarding Flint’s debt placed before them, 
and the facts were fully discussed by plaintiff and the inspector 
of taxes. He objected in point of law that the counterclaim 
and set-off were all founded on the following grounds. The 
Inland Revenue Authorities in March, 1921, and December, 
1922, offered opportunities to the defendant company to appeal 
against the assessment for the accounting period ending 
March 31st, 1920, after the authorities had had placed before 
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them the whole facts relating to Flint’s debt and the dishonoured 
bills. The claim in respect of income tax if wrongly paid lay 
against the Income Tax Authorities and not against the plaintiff. 
Further the defendant company was claiming in that action 
to contest a point of law which should be contested with the 
Special Commissioners of Income Tax. 

Mr. A. R. Kennedy, K.C., and Mr. W. H. Gattie appeared 
for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Wingate Saul, K.C., and Mr. D. Rowland Thomas 
were for the defendants. 

After Mr. Saul had opened the counterclaim and read the 
correspondence, Mr. Hy. Stuart Waring, secretary to the 
defendant company, gave evidence. 

Mr. Harry Mallision, retired inspector of taxes, stated that 
he dealt with the defendants’ balance-sheet for income tax 
assessment for the year ending March 31st, 1920. In the 
following March a claim was made by the defendant company 
with regard to certain bad debts. He replied that so long as 
the balance-sheet remained as it was he had no option but to 
advise the Commissioners of Income Tax to act upon those 
figures. He told the company that an amended balance-sheet 
could be made. 

In reply to his Lordship he said he understood the bills in 
question were dishonoured after March 31st. Debts were 
treated as bad when they were so written off in the books. 

His Lordship: When it was explained to you that there was 
a mistake in the balance-sheet why did you not advise an 
alteration in assessment? What were the difficulties ? 

Witness said there was a subsequent appeal before the 
Commissioners. They decided that they could not allow the 
— as they could only deal with the balance-sheet before 
them. 

His Lordship: Did they not hear the accountant’s 
explanation ? 

Witness said the defendants were represented by another 
accountant at the appeal. 

In reply to Mr. Wingate Saul, witness said Mr. Miller 
always took up the attitude that at the time he dealt with the 
balance-sheet the debts under review were not shown as bad 
debts in the books. ‘ 

In reply to Mr. Kennedy, for plaintiff, witness said there 
was a practice that debts that became bad after the accounting 
period could be allowed for by the Commissioners in the next 
accounting period. 

Mr. Rupert Frederick Fincham (Messrs. Fincham, Park 
and Co., Chartered Accountants), gave evidence to the effect 
that from the evidence, as he understood it, at the time these 
debts ought to have been treated as bad debts. 

Mr. Cyril F. Bird (Messrs. Harold Taylor, Bird & Co., 
Chartered Accountants), gave evidence to the effect that he was 
subsequently appointed auditor of the company, and appealed 
to the Inland Revenue Commissioners, who declined to make 
any amendment in the tax but said they would accept an 
amended balance-sheet if it was submitted. No amended 
balance-sheet was prepared, as they would only accept that from 
the auditor who had prepared the original balance-sheet. 

Mr. Kennedy, K.C., for plaintiffs, said his first answer to 
the counterclaim was that in preparing these accounts as 
represented by the balance-sheet the defendants had not 
shown that there was any neglect or breach of duty on the 
part of the plaintiff. The balance-sheet was prepared for 
income tax purposes, and unless the defendants could 
establish to the satisfaction of his Lordship that plaintiff was 
guilty of a breach of duty admittedly on March 3lst they 
failed. Assuming in this case there was want of care, the 
defendants had not shown that they had incurred any 
damage. All the particulars had been placed before the 
Income Tax Commissioners, and they had more than once 
stated that these debts were not bad debts on March 31st. 
He explained the plaintiff's connection with the company and 


_ the process of auditing the accounts, and said they were 


informed of only one bad debt at the time, and this they 
accounted for in the audit. They had no reason to think this 
bill would not be met at the time. 

Mr. Miller (called by Mr. Kennedy) gave evidence. He said 
he was a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and had practised on his own account since 1906. He 
qualified in 1895. On January 8th, 1920, he was appointed 


by the defendant company to act as auditor for the accounting 
period ending March 31st, 1920. He instructed Mr. Turner, 
a clerk, to do the necessary work. He signed the accounts 
and balance-sheet on June 3rd, 1920. At that time he had no 
knowledge whatever that Flint’s bills had been dishonoured 
in April, 1920. He had previously gone through the list of 
debtors with Mr. Frennett, of the defendant company, and 
that gentleman told him Flint’s debt was perfectly good. 
He sent the accounts as prepared to the directors of the 
defendant company and they signed them. He did not learn 
that Flint’s bills had been dishonoured until February or 
March, 1921, and then he proceeded to look into the matter. 
He endeavoured to get the Income Tax Authorities to give 
relief to the defendant company in respect of thisloss. It was 
never suggested by the Income Tax Authorities that he should 
produce an amended balance-sheet. 

Supposing before you certified in June you had known the 
bills had been dishonoured in April, what difference would it 
have made? 

I could not have said they were bad because the company 
would not recognise them as bad. They were still current 
and there was a chance of them being recovered. I could 
only have made a reserve. The Income Tax Authorities will 
not allow for a doubtful debt unless it is absolutely 
irrecoverable. 

His Lordship: But they allow you to make a reserve? 

Yes, but they do not recognise it in principle. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wingate Saul: From first to last in 
this large mass of correspondence, have you ever alleged that 
you were told by Mr. Frennett or anyone else that this was a 
good debt ? 

No, I do not think there is anything in the correspondence. 
I called and saw them. 

Further questioned, he said if he had known the bills had 
been dishonoured he would have dealt with the matter in his 
certificate. It was on May 27th he went through the list of 
debtors with Mr. Frennett, just before he signed the balance- 
sheet. There was nothing in the books at the time of the 
audit to call the attention of his clerk to the fact that these 
bills were dishonoured. The audit was performed in May. 
Defendants told him that the Inland Revenue Authorities 
would reconsider the matter if he would certify that he had 
made a mistake in the balance-sheet, but he always told the 
Inland Revenue Authorities that the facts had been withheld 
from him. It was quite possible he did not allege that 
in his letters to the defendants because it took place in 
conversations. 

Mr. Saul: And making the allegation, you never would 
admit to the Inland Revenue Authorities that you had made 
an error? 

I told them exactly what had happened. 

Mr. Turner, audit clerk employed by Mr. Miller at the time 
in question, gave evidence that he prepared the accounts in 
question. It was not until June, 1920, that he knew Flint’s 
bills had been returned dishonoured. He learned that while 
he was opening up a new sales ledger. He had suggested to 
Mr. Frennett that he should do so because of the state of the 
old sales ledger. Witness had then left Mr. Miller’s 
employment. It was then that the returned bills were 
entered up. The books had not been kept up to date. When 
preparing the accounts he checked the bank pass book early 
in April, 1920, before Flint’s bills were dishonoured. 

Cross-examined: He examined the bills receivable book 
and saw that Flint’s bills matured on Apri] 15th, but he 
did not inquire to ascertain whether those bills had been 
honoured. Flint’s account was a good one on March 3lst, 
and he had no suspicion that the debt was likely to be a 
bad one. He went through the list of debtors with the 
secretary and with Mr. Frennett, and they gave him no 
indication that Flint’s debt was a bad one. mk 

Mr. White, an Incorporated Accountant employed by 
Mr. Miller, also gave evidence that he went through the list 
of debts with Mr. Frennett, who told him that Flint’s debt 
was perfectly good. The books were badly kept, and were 
not up to date. This concluded the evidence. 


His Lordship intimated that he was against the defendants. 
There was one thing which seemed to him a practically 


insuperable obstacle in their way. The balance-sheet submitted 
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to the Inland Revenue was signed by Mr. Frennett and another 
director, and only one debt of £628 was treated as a bad debt. 
It must have been obvious to the directors when they signed 
- the balance-sheet and let it go forward to the Inland Revenue 
that there was no provision made for this debt of Flint’s 
either as being a bad or doubtful debt. He could not see 
in those circumstances how the defendants could possibly 
claim damages against Mr. Miller. If there was a defect in 
the balance-sheet, it was put forward with their full knowledge. 
He did not see the answer to that. 


Mr. Saul said if these were the only two directors of the 
company he should agree, but they were not. They could 
not bind the company. 

His Lordship said, apart from that, he had come to the 
conclusion on the facts that the debts were gone through with 
Mr. Frennett, and that he said Flint’s debt was a good one. 
He knew that Mr. Saul hada strong point, that Mr. Miller 
nowhere repudiated in the correspondence the statement that 
he knew all about it, and Counsel had quite rightly made 
the most of that, but he had come to the conclusion, and he 
thought he could suggest reasons why Mr. Frennett should 
not desire that Flint’s debt should be treated as a bad debt 
at that time. He could well understand there were reasons 
why he should not desire that it should be treated as a bad 
debt in the first balance-sheet of the company. 


Mr. Saul said that was possible, but the whole object of 
an audit was to protect the company, and not to assist any 
individual member of the company. 


His Lordship said that was true, and if he was satisfied, 
which he was not, that these bills had been entered in the 
sales ledger as returned biils which had not been met at 
the time the balance-sheet was made up and the sales ledger 
was gone through, he should have considered that. There wus 
another difficulty, and that was to see that the loss to the 
defendants was the natural result of any error in the balance- 
sheet. If the matter was explained to the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, they ought to allow defendants to re-open it. 
It would be wrong for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
not to — that to be done, and allow the assessment to 
amended. 4 


Mr. Wingate Saul having argued the defendants’ case, 


His Lordship gave judgment, holding that the action failed 
for the reasons he had given. He said it appeared that in 
November, 1919, Mr. Frennett formed his business into a 
small limited company, and in March following it was 
necessary there should be an audit of the accounts. Mr. Miller 
was employed. If Mr. Miller had known the true facts as to 
the Flint’s bills he should have made a reserve corresponding 
to the amount of the debt, or should have made a large 
allowance on the footing that the debt was a doubtful one. 
But he did not know the facts, and inserted Flint’s debt as a 

one. The result was that the balance-sheet showed a 
profit of £3,000. If the true facts had been shown there 
would have been no profit at all. The balance-sheet so 
prepared was signed by two directors and sent to the Inland 
Revenue, who assessed the company for income tax and 
corporation profits tax. Defendants sought to make Mr. Miller 
liable personally for negligence, because they said he knew, or 
ought to have known, what was the correct state of the accounts, 
or ought to have given a certificate which showed the correct 
facts. If he had done that they would not have had all this 
trouble with the Inland Revenue Authorities. The question 
whether Mr. Miller knew or ought to have known the true 
state of affairs when the balance-sheet was prepared depended 
on the extent to which the books had been made up. There 
was a conflict of evidence as to whether at the time the 
balance-sheet was prepared the fact that Flint’s bills had 
been returned dishonoured had been entered up on the sales 
ledger. Both Mr. Turner and Mr. White assured him there 
was no such entry in the books when they made up the 
balance-sheet, though the secretary was pvsitive on the 
other side. He had come to the conclusion that he must 
accept the evidence of Mr. Turner and Mr. White, that the 
returned bills were not entered up, and there was nothing in 
the books to show that the bills had been returned dishonoured. 
There was nothing to arouse Mr. Miller’s suspicions, and 
therefore he could not hold him liable for any negligence. 
The counterclaim therefore failed, and he gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs with costs. 


PUBLIC AUDITORS 


Under the Friendly and Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts. 


The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury have been pleased to appoint the 
following Incorporated Acceuntants to act as Public 
Auditors for Great Britain for the year ending 
December 81st, 1924, under the provisions of the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1896 (59 and 60 Vict., 
cap. 25), and the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts, 1893 to 1918 (56 & 57 Vict., cap. 39, and 
8 & 4 Geo. V, cap. 31), viz:— 


Alban, F.J., Ceutral Chambers, Newport, Mon.; 84, Queen 
Street, Cardiff; 101, High Street, Merthyr, Carm. 
Ajiexander, J. H., Atlas Chambers, King Street, Leeds; 
81, High Street, Newport, Mon.; 12, Gladstone Street, 
Cross Keys, Mon. 
Alexander, P., 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
3, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, London, E. 
Allen, H. J., 37, Surrey Street, Sheftield. 
Andrews, Edward, Diocesan Rooms, 13, Eastgate Row North 
Chester. 
Antoine, B. W., 2, The Mali, Ealing, London, W.; 15, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Armstrong, John, 22, Station Road, Workington. 
Armstrong, J. W., 2, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Arnold, C., Town Hall Chambers, Rhyl. 
Ashworth, W., 1, Bull Street, Burnley. 
Aspray, N., ‘* Olney,’’ Middlefield Lane, West Hagley, 
Worcestershire; Waddams Pool Works, Dudley. 
Atkins, J. R., 14, St. Anne’s Square, Manchester; 76, Derby 
Street, Macclesfiela. 
Atkinson, W. G., Loddifigion House, 42, Albert Street, Rugby. 
Avison, Owen, 1, Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 
Barroweliff, C. P., 55 & 57, Albert Road, Middlesbrough ; 
16, South Road, Bishop Auckland. 
Bartlett, R. W., 24, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon. 
Bausor, H., 20, Ebers Grove, Mapperley Park, Nottingham. 
Bayliss, W. M., 16, Broad Street, Oxford; Market Square, 
Buckingham. 
Beecroft, T., 8, East Parade, Leeds. 
Beer, W. W., 17, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
Benbow, L., 2a, Sheep Street, Northampton. 
Bennett, C. H., 742 & 743, Salisbury House, London Wall, 
London, E.C. 
Bicker, Edward, Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, 45 & 47, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Binns, J., Exchange Buildings, Mirfield. 
Black, R. 8., 82, Market Gate, Arbroath, Forfarshire. 
Black, W. C., 147, High Street, Newport, Isle of Wight; 
57, High Street, Ventnor, Isle of Wight; 17, King’s 
Terrace, Southsea. 
Blythen, Stanley, Victoria Chambers, Long Eaton, Derbyshire; 
12, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 
Bowen, G. B., 22, Wind Street, Swansea. 
Bradley, E. R., 182, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Hants; 
a Street, Christchurch; Seabourne Road, South- 
urne. 
Branson, R. M., Prudential Chambers, Grey Friars, Leicester. 
Brazier, A. G., 49, Green Lane, Thornton Heath, Surrey; 
Town Hall, Croydon, Surrey. 
Brewer, A. H., 3, Wood Street, Queen Square, Bath. 
Broadbent, J. W., 36, Clegg Street, Oldham. 
Brodie, J. P., Moor House, Moorland Road, Burslem ; 
46a, Market Street, Longton, Staffs. 
Bromfield, J. H., 130, Powke Lane, Blackheath, Birmingham. 
Brown, E. T., Gresham Chambers, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. 3 
Brown, H., 8, Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 32, Tower 
Street, West Hartlepool. 
Buckle, C. D., 25, Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 
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Buckley, A. N., Union Chambers, 45-47, Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 


Bull, E., Bank Chambers, Devizes. 


Burgess, G. W., 14, St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall Street, 


London, E.C. 

Burlinson, W. D., Union Bank Chambers, Batley. 

Burn, J. F., Trafalgar Buildings, 1, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C. 

Bush, B., 34, Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Butler, Joseph, 26, East Parade, Leeds; Pearl Assurance 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford; Burlington Cham- 
bers, Keighley; 13a, Nevill Street, Southport. 

Carr, E. R., Waterloo Corner, 45, London Road, Leicester ; 
Savings Bank Chambers, Nottingham Street, Melton 
Mowbray. 

Carr, William, 27, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Cattell, W. C., Bank Chambers, High Street, Kettering. 

Cessford, J. C., 15, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Chadwick, A., 16, Bolton Street, Bury; 8, Garden Street, 
Ramsbottom. 

Claridge, C. E., 47, Market Street, Bradford. 

Claridge, William, 47, Market Sireet, Bradford. 

Clark, William, County Bank Chambers, Bradshawgate ; 
45, Church Street, Leigh, Lancs. 

Clarke, F. N., 4, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton; Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C 

Clarke, 8. W., 31, Castle Hill, Lancaster ; Cheapside, Preston ; 
51, Highgate, Kendal; 371, Lord Street, Southport. 

Clarkson, J. P., 16, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 

Clarkson, Percival, 9, Guildhall Street, Preston. 

Clayton, W., 10, Milton Chambers, Milton Street, Nottingham. 

Cliffe, Ernest, 20, Bierton Hill, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Clinch, S. H., 119, Moorgate, London, E.C.; 2, Clinton Place, 
Seaford, Sussex ; 181, High Street, Lewes. 

Clough, Newsome, Old Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 

Clutterbuck, 8. E., 31, Queen Street, Cardiff ; Metal Exchange, 
Fisher Street, Swansea. 

Coates, F. W., 10, Albert Road, Middlesbrough ; 21, Woodlands 
Terrace, Redcar. 

Cooper, D., 273, Frederick Street, Oldham; 4, Chapel 
Walks, Manchester. 

Cooper, W. H., St. Stephen’s House, 2, Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.; 102, Queen Street, Maidenhead. 

Costello, J. E., 90, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Crowe, 8S. E., 1, Albion Street, Leeds; 3, Grange Road, 
Burley, Yorks; 55, Kirkgate, Otley, Yorks. 

Crowther, E., 10, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Cryer, M. P., Old Bank Chambers, Keighley. 

Cunliffe, A. R., Station Buildings, 24, Railway Street, 
Nelson, Lancs. 

Daffern, T. M., Economic Chambers, Litile Park Street, 
Coventry. 

Davey, H., 1, Barstow Square, Wakefield; Yorkshire Penny 
Bank Chambers, Market Place, Normanton, Yorkshire. 

Davies, T., 18, Dunraven Place, Bridgend, Glam. 

Davis, EK. V., 30, Chamberlain Street, Wells, Somerset; 
27, High Street, Glastonbury. 

Deacon, A. G., 13-16, Corridor Chambers, Market Place, 
Leicester; 60-62, Spring Gardens, Manchester; Spencer 
House, 4, South Place, London, E.C. 

Dowding, J. B., 5, Corn Square, Leominster. 

“Verwood,’’ Gloucester Road, Hampton, 


Dudbridge, J. S., 8, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos.; Queen Street 
Chambers, Gloucester. 

Dudbridge, Sidney, 8, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. ; Queen Street 
Chambers, Gloucester. 

Dunlop, R. T., 45, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

Dyer, C. E., 32, Milton Park, Highgate, London, N.; West 
View, Woodlands Avenue, Finchley, London, N. 

Dyer, S. A., 5, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 

’ Eaves, W., 15, Fountain Street, Manchester. 

Ednie, A., 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 

Edwards, A. R., Cornhill Chambers, Dorchester. 

Edwards, Henry, 61, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Elliott, E. A., 1a, William Street, Heywood, Lanes. 

Ellworthy, J. M., Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.; 34, Bouverie Road West, 
Folkestone. 


Eltringham, A., 20, Fowler Street, South Shields. 

Evans, G. A., Ffrwd Offices, Mountain Ash, Glamorgan; 
Clive Chambers, 121, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Evans, H. R., 17, George Street, St. Helens. 

Evershed, A. E., 51, High Street, Guildford. 

Fearnhead, J., 20 & 22, High Street, Chorley. 

Feek, A. J., High Street, Pershore, Worcestershire. 

Ferneyhough, M. P., 77, Chaplin Road, Longton, Staffs. 

Field, S. J., 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 

Fish, B., 16, Weston Park, Crouch End, London, N. 

Flawn, 8S. J., 35, Hamilton Crescent, Palmers Green, 
London, N. 

Ford, W. J., 28, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Fortune, G. W., 26, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 

Foster, S. E., 29, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 

Fox, F. W., 14, King Street, Leicester. 

—s J. H., Haxworth Chambers, 25, Figtree Lane, 

effield. 

Fry, F. W., 27, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Gair, R., Star Buildings, Northumberland Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Gardiner, F. C., Barclays Bank Chambers, Scarborough ; 
3, Sandside, Scarborough ; 13-14, Low Ousegate, York. 

Gardiner, H. T. Gore, 50, Cawley Road, London, E. 

Garner, R. A. G., 9, Southampton Street, London, W.C. 

Gaunt, W., 47, Park Square, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

Girling, A. F. J., Eldon Buildings, Eldon Street, Barnsley. 

Glover, J. H., 6, Priory Place, Doncaster; 4, King Street, 
Wakefield. 

Goulding, E. S., 19, Sweeting Street, Liverpool. 

Gowen, H. P., 7, Queen Street, Norwich. 

Gradon, G. J., 43, Gower Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

Grassam, J., 32, Alliance Avenue, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Greenhalgh, T., Empress Chambers, 97, Church Street, 
Blackpool. 

Guise. &. Old Borough Chambers, Dewsbury. 

Griffin, G. R., Newton Chambers, 43, Cannon _ Street, 
Birmingham. 

Griffith, F., Barclays Bank Chambers, Kendal. 

Griffiths, J. P., 10, Clarence Place, Bute Docks, Cardiff. 

Grimwood, J., St. Steplien’s House, 2, Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.; 102, Queen Street, Maidenhead. 

Hackett, P. R., 36, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 

Hall, J., 31, Dyer Street, Kirkham. 

Hall, W. G., Camomile Street Chambers, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.; Calver, Sheffield, Yorks. 

Hallett, A., Westminster Buildings, Regent Street, Wrexham. 

Hanson, C., ‘‘ The Haven,” Woburn Sands, Bucks. 

Hanson, F. W., Jessop Street, Castleford, Yorks. 

Hargreaves, Fred, Bow Chambers, 55, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Harlow, E., Grosvenor Chambers, 23, King Street, Nottingham ; 
** Clydesdale,” Villiers Road, Woodthorpe. 

Harper, F. C., 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Harris, W. A., 5, George Street, Pontypool, Mon. 

Harrison, C. D., 34, Birley Street, Blackpool. 

Harrison, Edward, 6, Queen’s Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Harrison, H. C., Waterloo Buildings, 15, Hagley Road, 
Stourbridge; 92, High Street, Bromsgrove, Worcester. 

Hayes, T. W.,-13, Albion Street, Hanley. 

Hayhow, G. S., 23, Tuesday Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

Heatley, R., Temple Chambers, 33, Brazennose Street, 
Manchester. 

Heckels, R. D., 65, Coleraine Road, Westcombe Park, 
Blackheath, London, 8.E. 

Henderson, Alexander, 62, Cross Street, Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Henderson, H. §8., Temple Courts, 55, 
Birmingham. 

Henderson, J. H., East Parade Chambers, Leeds; 21, Scale 
Lane, Hull. 

Hepburn, A. E., 5, Winchester House, Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, London, 8.W. 

Hill, E. E., 26, High Street, Cardiff. 

Hirst, G. L., 8, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

Hirst, J. W. A., 28, Queen Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 

Hitchins, J. A., 14, Alcester Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Hobbs, A. M., 64; Great Portland Street, London, W. 

Hodge, H., Market Street Chambers, Kettering. 

Holdsworth, G. H., Shipley, Yorks. 


Temple Row, 
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Hollows, R., Bank Chambers, Wallgate, Wigan; 53, Wennington 
Road, Southport. 

Holman, W. J., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

Holmes, Herbert, Ropergate End, Pontefract. 

Holmes, J. T. L., Woodland Chambers, Colwyn Bay. 

Homersham, Miss M. M., 106, Clement’s House, Clement’s 
Lane, London, E.C. 

Hort, J. H., 206, Stanley Road, Bootle. 

Howarth, T., 104, High "Street, "Bala, North Wales. 

Hubbard, F. , 23, St. Leonard’s Road, Bexhill; 41, Havelock 
Road, Hastings. 

Hughes, William, 3, Manor Place, Sunderland. 

Hurst, J. W., 35, Silver Street, Lincoln. 

Hustwick, Wade, 17, Swaine Street, Bradford. 

Ingram, A. J., 50, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

Jack, W. H., 38, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Jennings, F., 14, Green Street, Neath. 

Jessap, C. T., Barlow Chambers, Lumley Road, Skegness. 

Jewitt, W., “Gazette” Office Buildings, Bridge Road, Stockton- 
on- Tees. 

Johnson, A. E., 6, Market Street, York; 36, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 

Johnson, A. J., 35, Southgate Street, Winchester. 

Johnson, Samuel, 5, Lower Temple Street, Birmingham. 

Johnstone, Wm., Central Chambers, High Street, Kidder- 
minster ; 79, Teme Street, Tenbury ; Newmarket Buildings, 
Bridgenorth. 

Jones, Ed. F., 4, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 

Judge, W.A. ,High Street, Skipton ; Station Road, Barnoldswick; 
72, Market Street, Bradford. 

Keens, T., M.P., 11, George Street West, Luton; 25, College 
Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C.; 4, County Chambers, 
87, High Street, Bedford. 

Kenyon, F. T., L.C. and M. Bank Chambers, Penrith; Bank 


Street, Carlisle ; ; Market Square, Kirkby Stephen, 


Westmorland. 
Kettridge, C. L., 1, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 
Keys, Clement, Atheneum Chambers, 71, Temple Row, 

Birmingham; 298, High Street, West Bromwich. 

Kilby, Fred, Drury Chambers, Market Square, Northampton. 

King, G. C., 110, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Kirby, N. F., Andrews Buildings, 67, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Lacey, H. J., 6, South Quay, Great Yarmouth: 64, London 
Road North, Lowestoft. 

Lake, J., 20, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Lambert, W. E., ‘‘ Bathurst,” 169, Earlham Grove, Forest 
Gate, London, E. 

Lapish, J. B., Pearl Chambers, East Parade, Leeds. 

Larder, C., Camomile Street Chambers, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 

Lashmore, C. S., 2, Church Street, Cardiff. 

Laverick, M., York Chambers, St. Thomas Street, Sunderland. 

Law, E. I., Kingscourt, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Lawson, G. R., 20, Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

Laycock, 8., Barclays Bank Chambers, North Street, Keighley. 

Leah, H. B., 9, Warren Street, Stockport. 

Lee, F., Market Cross Chambers, Huddersfield. 

Liversidge, H. G., Imperial Buildings, Rotherham. 

Lloyd, W., 19, Priory Street, Dudley, Worcestershire ; 
Grenville Buildings, 12, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, J., The Public Audit Offices, 24, Bangor Street, 
Carnarvon. 

Lock, F. J., 48, Oxhey Avenue, Watford, Herts. 

Lord, J. H., Bank Buildings, Bacup. 

McCutcheon, R. T., 2, West Regent Street, Glasgow; Main 
Street, Kingseat, Dunfermline. 

McDonald, T. W., 111, Moorgate, London, E.C.; 35, Havelock 
Road, Hastings; 9, King Street, Maidstone, Kent; 
98, Palmerston Road, Wood Green, London, W. 

Macintyre, Archibald, Muirbrow Chambers, 120, Cadzow Street, 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire. 

Mahon, F., 4-5, Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. 

Mair, A. id 5, Frederick Street, Sunderland. 

Malthouse, G., 124, Harehills Avenue, Leeds. 

Marriott, G. A., 9, Albert Square, Manchester; Offerton Road, 
Offerton, Stockport. 

Marshall, 8. W., 107a, Mortimer Street, Herne Bay; Town 
Hall Chambers, Westgate-on-Sea; 1, West Terrace, 
Folkestone. 

Mason, E. H., 9, Clarence Street, Cheltenham. 


Mawson, J. D., 44, Mill Road, Epsom. 

Mayhew, W. O., 62, Oxford Street, London, W.; Old Court 
House, Barnet, Herts ; Richmond Road, Bognor. 

Merchant, H. A., 10, The Broadway, Ealing, London, W.; 
206, High Street, Brentford. 

Metcalfe, S., 59, St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 

Middleton, G. H., Erskine Chambers, 13, Grainger Street 
West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Millman, H. T., Prudential Buildings, Grey Friars, Leicester. 

Milne, Robert, 68, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Mock, W. J., County Hall, Truro. 

Moger, J. R., Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton ; West Bar Chambers, Boar Lane, Leeds. 
Morgan, E.C., Crown Chambers, Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

Morris, H. B., "20. 23, Pearl Buildings, Portsmouth. 

Moss, Fred, Market Place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Moulton, P. A., 21, Regent Street, Barnsley; Yorkshire 
Buildings, Wood Street, Wakefield. 

Moustardier, M., 69, Downs Road, Clapton, London, E.; 
170, Fawcett Road, — Portsmouth ; 44, Greenwood 
Road, Dalston, London, E 

Mullens, G. G., 25, Station Road, Port Talbot. 

Nash, A. C., Suen Chambers, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 

Naylor, John, 8, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Neill, A., London County and Westminster Bank Chambers, 
76, Kingsland High Street, London, E.; 110, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 

Nelson, C. Hewetson, 43, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Newbold, M., Crown Buildings, Loseby Lane, Leicester. 

Nicholl, E., 22, Lansdowne Road, West Didsbury, Manchester. 

Norfolk, Ww. a 8, East Stockwell Street, Colchester ; 
31, Rosemary Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Oates, G. G., 4 & 5, Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. 

Oddie, W. M., Springstone House, Ossett. 

Oldfield, J. W., 7, Rose Grove, Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire. 

Oldman, A. 8., Old Bank Chambers, Albert Square, Fleetwood. 

mah < Gc. —— Exchange Buildings, 8, Victoria Street, 


verpoo 

Palmer, A. J., 105, West Street, Fareham, Hants; 93, East 
Street, Chichester ; St. Peters Road, Petersfield ; High 
Street, Bishops Waltham. 

Palmer, E. H., Bentinck Buildings, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

Palmer, George, Guildhall Annexe, 23, King Street, 
London, E.C. 

Paterson, James, 13, cena Street, Greenock; 141, West 
George Street, Glasgo 

Pearce, M. E. J., 102, High Street, Poole. 

Pearson, W., 5, Godwin Street, Bradford. 

Peveler, ty 1, Princes’ Street, Harrogate; 25, Bond Street, 
Leeds; Market Square, Ripon. 

Platts, T. H., 32, Union Street, Birmingham; 3, Scribens 
Lane, Hall Green, Coventry. 

Pocock, B. Geo., 90, Leith Mansions, Maida Vale, London, W. 

Polwarth, J. B., 30-31, Queen Street, London, E.C.; 
52, Camden Street, North Shields. 

Prior, F. A., Pelham House, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 

Proctor, 8., County Bank Chambers, 41, Burnley Road, 
Padiham, Lancashire. 

Pugh, A. E., 19, Carlton Chambers, High Street, Newport, Mon. 

Pugh, H. G. , Oswyn House, 20, Oswald Road, Oswestry. 

Rawlinson, E. B., Netherwood Chambers, 14, Manor Row, 
Bradford. 

Rees, W. H. S., Charlesville Place, Neath; Station Road, 
Port Talbot. 

Revell, H. W., Prudential Buildings, New Street, Huddersfield. 

Revell, Tom, Standard Buildings, City Square, Leeds 

Reynolds, J. W., 49, Bank Street, Bradford. 

Rhodes, J., 31, Manor Row, Bradford ; 57, High Street, 


Doncaster. 

Riches, E. J., 12, Bank Street, Norwich; 33, Church Street, 
Cromer. 

Riley, H., 22, Park Row, Leeds; Layton Rend, Rawdon, 
near Leeds. 

Ritchie, P. G., 38, Bath Street, Gl 

Robathan, P. E., 8, Park Place, Cardiff. Imperial Buildings, 


Mount vad Square, Cardiff ; Western Mail Chambers, 
22, High Street, Newport, Mon. 

Roberts, G. W., 2, Guildhall Chambers, 31-34, Busing 
Street, London, E.C. 
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Rollinson, C. E., Kelvin Chambers, 27, High Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

Rowland, F. S.,.18, Orchard Terrace, Chester-le-Sireet. 

Scarlett, C. S., 5, Cecil Square, Margate; 36, High Street, 
Ramsgate; 7, Broadway, Cliftonville, Margate. 

Schofield, A., 112, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Shaw, E. B., Imperial Chambers, 43, New Street, Huddersfield. 

Shepherd, J. W., 78, King Street, Manchester. 

a. W. B., Royal Bank Buildings, Kinnoull Street, 
Perth. 

Simmonds, H. J., 1, Tremadoc Road, Clapham, London, 8. W.; 
7, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 

Sisling, A. E., 16, New Street, Leicester; 9, Clinton Street 
West, Nottingham. 

Slater, H., 5, St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 

Slater, J. T., 11, Queen Street, Oldham. 

Smith, Joseph, ‘‘Kenwyn,’’ 90, Kenwyn Road, Ellacombe, 
Torquay. 

Smith, W., 66, Mark Lane, London, E.C.; 3, Waveney 
Road, Lowestoft. 

Snow, W. K., 55, Quarry Street, Guildford; South Street, 
Farnham, Surrey; 40, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Soddy, R. J., 25, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.; 
122, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 

Sowerbutts, T. W., 16, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 

Sparrow, G. W., 11, Bowling Green Street, Leicester; 
3, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Stallwood, O., 26, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Starkie, R. E., 6, South Parade, Leeds. 

Stephens, F. W., 26-30, Salisbury House, London Wall, 
London, E.C. 

Stephenson, Joseph, Queen Street Chambers, Peterborough ; 
7, South Brink, Wisbech; 5, Church Close, Boston; 
2, Market Place, Spalding; 35, Silver Street, Lincoln; 
28, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth; 22, Castlegate, 
Newark-on-Trent; Broadway, St. Ives, Hunts; 17, High 
Street, Stamford; 44, King Street, King’s Lynn; 1, Seaside 
Terrace, Swanage; Wylcurn Offices, Knighton, Radnor; 
Victoria Hall, Llandrindod Wells; 125, Glenthorn Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 1, Gray’s Lane, March; Lambs 
Corner, Ely; 2, The Mall, Ealing, London, W.; 15, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C.; Forresters Hall, Long Sutton, 
Lines.; 33, Butter Market, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Stoker, T. A., Central Chambers, 41-43, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Storey, R. G., 18, Grove Park Avenue, Brislington, Bristol ; 
8, Oxford Chambers, St. Stephen Street, Bristol. 

Stott, Walter, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester; 4, Carlton 
Range, Gorton, Manchester. 

Sturges, H. H., 1, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 

Swallow, E., Bank Chambers, Market Place, Peterborough. 

Tamplin, John, Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Tate, W., Central Bank Chambers, Leeds. 

Tessier, A. N., 3, Monument Street, London, E.C. 

Thomas, D. B., Post Office Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil, Glam. ; 
54, Mary Street, Dowlais, Glam. 

Thomson, J., 11, Drake Street, Rochdale. 

Timmis, P. F., Bank Chambers, High Street, Tunstall, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Townsend, C.,8, Parkinson Chambers, Market Street, Bradford. 

Tullett, W., Post Office Chambers, Northgate, Darlington ; 
3, Banks Terrace, Croft Spa. 

Tyler, G. H., 43, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 

Vizard, Lewis, 2, Clarence Parade, Cheltenham. 

Vizard, L. N., 2, Clarence Parade, Cheltenham. 

Walker, G. H., 37, Southgate, Halifax. 

Walker, P. H., 4, Park Place, Cardiff. 

Walker, R. B., 1, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Walker, William, 7, Greek Street, Leeds; ‘‘ Bridgford,” 
Horsforth, Leeds. 

Wallace, W. D., 48, Loughborough Road, Kirkcaldy. 

' Walmsley, Frederic, 380-6 & 351-3, Produce Exchange, 
Hanging Ditch, Manchester. 

Walters, E. 8., 16, Brookfield Park, Highgate Road, 
London, N.W. 

Walters, W. T., Middle Street, Yeovil. 

Walton, A., 7, Bond Place, Leeds. 

Ward, A., 21, Bridge Street, Bradford. 

Warmington, W. H., Overbury, Tewkesbury. 


Warren, F. J., 3, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest; The Docks, 
Milford Haven; Savings Bank, Main Street, Pembroke; 
Britannia Stores, Cardigan; West Wales Farmers’ Dairy 
Offices, Pensarn Road, Carmarthen. 

Wateon, A., 115, Corn Exchange Buildings, Manchester. 

Watson, O. A., 24/26, Corridor Chambers, Market Place, 
Leicester. 

Watson, R., 308, The Banks, Rochester. 

Waud, N., 10, Third Avenue, Heworth, York. 

Webb, E., 30, Queen’s Park Rise, Brighton. 

Wells, C. H., Independent Buildings, 21, Fargate, Sheffield. 

White, A. M., 28, St. Mary’s Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

White, E. G., Bank Chambers, Lammas Street, Carmarthen. 

White, J. C., 53, High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 

White, Percival, 6, Sussex Terrace, Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Williams, E. J., Exchange Buildings, 14, Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. 

Williams, E. R., 19, Thurston Road, and 28, Chapel Street, 
Liverpool. 

Williams, L. D., Exeter House, Bute Street, Cardiff; Castle 
Buildings, Swansea, Glam. 

Williamson, J. H., Market Place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Wilson, Sir Charles, M.P., Wilson’s Chambers, 7, Greek 
Street, Leeds. 

Windle, R. S., 67, Albert Road, Colne; City Bank Chambers, 
Barnoldswick, Yorks. 

Witty, R. A., 6, Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Wolstenholme, E. J., 36, Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 

Wood, Dennis, 22, Craven Avenue, Ealing, London, W.; 
32, Palace Court, Bayswater, London, W 

Wood, Harold, 179, Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

Woodhead, A. C., 3, Wesley Street, Otley. 

Woolley, F., 6, Portland Street. Southampton. 

Yearsley, Arch., 27, Brazennose Street, Manchester ; 
84, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne; High Street, 
Blackwood, Mon. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London. 


Syllabus of Lectures, &c. 


The following are the arrangements for the Spring 

Session :— 

Feb. 12th. Lecture—‘‘ Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. H.8. 
Lewis, Incorporated Accountant. Chairman: 
Mr. H. J. Burgess, Incorporated Accountant. 

Feb. 27th. Lecture—‘‘ The Accountant and his Client,’’ by 
Mr. F. Woolley, Incorporated Accountant. 
Chairman: Mr. G. 8. Pitt, President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 

Lecture—‘‘ Some Points on Corporation Profits 
Tax,” by Mr. William Allen, Barrister-at-Law. 
Chairman: Mr. F. W. Stephens, Incorporated 
Accountant. 

Students’ Evening—A Mock Appeal to the 
Commissioners of Income Tax. Commis- 
sioners: Mr. F. C. Harper, F.S.A.A., Mr. 
W.D. Elgar, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.,and Mr. William 
Strachan, F.S.A.A. 

Lecture—“ Agricultural Cost Accounts,” by 
Professor C. S. Orwin, M.A., Director of the 
University of Oxford Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics. Chairman: Sir 
James Martin, J.P., Incorporated Accountant. 

Lecture—‘‘ Duties of an Auditor in relation to 
the Valuation of Assets,” by Mr.C. W. Braddy, 
A.C.A., Incorporated Accountant. Chairman: 
Mr. W. MelIntosh Whyte, Incorporated 
Accountant. 

Lecture—‘' Newspaper Accounts,’ by Mr. A. J. 
Snelson, Incorporated Accountant. Chairman: 
Sir Basil E. Mayhew, K.B.E., F.C.A. 
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{Fepruary, 1924. 


The Preliminary Gducation of an 
Accountant. 


A Lecrore delivered before the London Students’ Society 
of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants by 


Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS, F.S.A.A., F.1.M.T.A. 
(Financial Adviser to Local Authorities). 


Mr. Conuins said: In this year of grace accountancy is 
recognised as a profession, although it is a comparatively 
modern science. History does not record the precise date 
of the origin of other professions, like the law and medicine, 
hut there seems to be Biblical authority for claiming that no 
sooner was the Garden of Eden established than the law 
was broken as the result of an apple being administered as 
physic. There is apparently no record, however, justifying 
anyone in saying that accountancy held a recognised place 
amongst the professions prior to the eighteen-eighties, when 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants and the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, within a short time 
of each other, were constituted, and from that time forward 
the science of accounting has progressed steadily, both in the 
degree of skill expected from its adherents and in the range 
and scope of its operations. 

At the present time accountants are not only numerous but 
are regarded as indispensable to the public and commercial life 
of the country, and although ours is not a closed profession, 
unfortunately, it is probable that in our time we shall see 
an advance in this direction, culminating in the passage of 
legal enactments imposing penalties upon practitioners not 
possessing credentials of a recognised standard. Since the 
dentists have now closed their ranks, we may modestly claim 
as accountants that we have as good ground for national 
registration, and many, no doubt, would subscribe to the view 
that an unqualified accountant is at least as dangerous as an 
unqualified dentist. 

There are, of course, accountants and accountants, and so 
quickly has accountancy developed that many qualified men 
possessing the highest technical qualifications find sufficient 
scope for their abilities and activities in specialisation in some 
particular branch of accounting work. . 

One can clearly observe, also, an increasing tendency for men 
trained as accountants and fully qualified by examination, to 
regard their period of training and qualification as accountants 
as a preliminary or preparatory stage, prior to entering the wide 
field of commerce and industry, in the control, management or 
direction of large business enterprises. Some of the leading 
Chartered and Incorporated men in the City and in large 
provincia) centres are to-day to be found on boards of directors 
or are in other ways (apart from audit) deeply interested in 
the conduct of the affairs of industrial enterprises or other 
commercial ventures. This is by no means to be regarded as 
@ passing phase; it is but an indication of the potential value 
of the preliminary education of an accountant, to which we 
are devoting our attention for an hour or two to-night. 

It is clear that if the profession of accountancy is to be 
regarded in this wider sense, the scope of this paper would 
be so extensive as to make it almost impossible for a lecturer 
to deal with it briefly, and consequently for our present 
purpose we must take the limited view and approach the 
subject with the intention of discussing the steps to be taken 
by a candidate for entry into the profession, without any 
special reference to the desires he may harbour as to his future 
career after he has obtained his professional qualifications, 
and become a member of the Chartered Institute, or the 
Incorporated Society, or the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants (Incorporated). 

Everyone will probably agree, in an audience of this 
character, that we need not reduce our subject to the lower 
plane of potential membership of bodies not recognised by 
the two leading institutions—the Chartered and Incorporated 
organisations. Membership of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants is another matter, but at this 
stage of our review of the position, and for the purposes of 
this paper, we can regard membership of this Institute as 
being. a specialised branch of accounting to be considered 
in its proper place after dealing with the training by which a 
man prepares himself for entry as a Chartered Accountant or 


an Incorporated Accountant. For brevity’s sake let us call 
these men professional accountants. 


BreaptH oF VIEW. 

At the outset, permit me to make one general remark on 
the training of the potentia] accountant which supplies the 
key-note of my address, i.e., tae necessity for avoiding that 
narrowness of view which in my opinion is the worst and 
most general fault into which members of our profession most 
easily relapse. This Lan observation may appear so like a 
sermon in its generality that there is nothing to get hold of 
and no opportunity to answer back, but as an illustration in a 
simple way let me remind you of the number of men we know 
whose principa! object appears to be to present a statement of 
accounts representing very large sums, in which they seem 
to be more concerned that the pounds, shillings and pence 
shall be precisely stated and in true balance, than they are to 
see that the statement conveys in a form clear to the layman 
the message in the facts it is intended to deliver. In later 
stages of these remarks other indications of the need of 
broad views, instead of pedantic mechanism, will be quoted 
in an endeavour to impress upon potential accountants the 
difference between the qualified man with the mind of a 
book-keeper and the qualified man in the best sense. 


Earty Trarnina. 

Where then does the preliminary education of an accountant 
commence? Many differences of opinion would be found if 
this inquisitive note were tet to a dozen of the leading 
professional accountants in this country. One’s own views 
must not therefore be regarded as dogmatic, but rather, it is 
hoped, as a contribution to a discussion in which one may 
be permitted to think aloud in an endeavour to avoid the 
appearance of presuming to utter professional dicta. 

To one professional accountant his public school or 
University education may justifiably appear to him to be the 
foundation-stone of his success in his profession. Another 
may ascribe his advancement to the guidance of some relative 
or friend by whom he was initiated into the mysteries of 
accountancy. Yet another may dwell upon his own private 
studies either with or without coach, and still another may 
confess that it is impossible to regard any one of these agencies 
as the primary cause of his proficiency in the business of an 
accountant. 

Speaking entirely for myself, let me say that my own 
period of training prior to becoming a professional accountant 
represents a minor part of the assets, if any, of my professional 
balance-sheet. There are many present here to-night who will 
probably recollect my service with Mr. Thomas Blane, F.C.A., 
Mr. Morris Heyes, A.C.A., F.S.A.A., and (under articles 
with Mr. William Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A., and wil 
therefore understand that the significance of this remark 
lies in the fact that the period of study to pass examinations 
is the period of callow youth in the professional sense, no 
matter how good a man one’s counsellor and guide may be 
during this stage, and no man looking back upon his own 
record, whether good or bad, can ever forget the debt he 
owes to the man who was not only his principal, but who 
was also in the truest sense his business parent. 

While everyone must, of course, speak for himself, it would 
probably not be untrue to add that men much more eminent 
in the profession would also join me in confessing that they 
did not know how really ignorant they were at the time they 
passed their examinations until later, years brought riper 
judgment and more mature experience. A business man’s 
ideas change with time, and perhaps, or indeed probably, 
mine will also if providence permits me to survive to a ripe 
old age, but at present my view is that knowledge of men and 
affairs is not on'y an essential ingredient in the recipe for 
making a professional accountant; it is in my opinion the 
most important and valuable of all the qualities of which 
is constituted a really successful professional man skilled 
in accountancy. 

Sraces or Epvucarion. 

These confessions made, let us take our subject matter 
chronologically and consider it in the foHowing stages, 
such as— 

1) Education at school. 
; Education at the University. 
3) Early business experience. 
(4) Articled clerkship to a professional accountant. 
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5) General service in accountancy. 
6) Private study. 

7) Professional examinations. 

8) General knowledge. 

It does not fall to the lot of every man who is a 
professional accountant to-day to take his preliminary 
education for accountancy in all of the foregoing stages. 
It may therefore be interesting to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages or taking every stage, and probably others not 
sufficiently general in practice to come within a general 
survey, on the one hand, and a selection of some of these 
courses of preparation, whether such selection be determined 
by choice or by force of circumstances, on the other. 


Exements oF Epvucarion. 

Education at school is common ground in the preliminary 
training of every man for his future career. In this sense 
education is regarded by the State aa being just as necessary 
for the navvy as for the accountant; it is all a question of 
degree, and not a few men in our profession have made good 
although they left school education behind at exactly the 
same point as the navvy—namely, the date of leaving an 
elementary school. From that point forward it has been truly 
said that every man begins his real education—education 
comprising not merely the absorption of elementary powers 
such as reading, writi and ’rithmetic, with all their 
frillings, but training in the exercise of those faculties which 
make his personality. 

The fact that an elementary education, acquired in one of 
the old national schools, or it may be a board school, has 
proved itself capable, without further schooling, of lifting a 
man up to the highest planes of our profession rather tends to 
show t the man himself, given certain qualities, can and 
often does find his own way of educating himself otherwise 
than by continuing at school. His school in fact is the 
school of experience, and it will probably always be debated 
whether, when a sound elementary education has been 
acquired, it is better for a boy to educate himself or to be 
educated by others in schools of a different character where 
knowledge is professionally imparted. 

Hiexer Epvcation. 

In such a category come secondary schools, grammar 
schools, endowed schools, affording education of a “ public 
school’ character, and the public schools themselves. 

It is likely that most entrants into the accountancy 
profession to-day have passed through one or other of these 
institutions after they have received an elementary school 
education, either at a school belonging toa public authority or at 
a private school, according to the social status of the family. 

It is a noticeable feature of most entrants to the profession 
coming under one’s own personal notice during later years, 
that the sons of practising professional accountants who enter 
the business of the father do so after being educated at a 
public school, and generally speaking there appears to be an 
increasing tendency for public school boys whose fathers are not 
professional accountants to enter accountants’ offices for articles 
and, ultimately, for qualification as professional accoumtants. 


Pustic ScHoot Epucation. 

Deprecating any suggestion of snobbishness, one may venture 
to express the view that boys who have been enabled to acquire 
their later education at a public school do thereby acquire 
qualities of great value in the profession to which they seek 
to attach themselves. This is not the time nor the place to 
criticise or appraise a public school education—and one would 
not dream of claiming that one’s opinion upon this matter 
was worth a jot anyhow—but it seems manifest that the 
years between, say, fourteen and seventeen if spent in an 
office do not afford the same scope as if spent wholly or partly 
in a public school. At that period of their lives few boys can 
undertake responsible duties, many do not take any form of 
duty seriously, and a good number only become fully receptive 
of the educational output of their tutors from fifteen years 
- of age onward. For those parents who can afford it, therefore, 
there is much to be said in favour of deciding that the boy’s 
training for professional accountancy shall comprise a public 
school education in lieu of an early start at office boy’s duties 
or the irresponsible vagaries of the young articled clerk. 

Speaking only from one’s own experience, having had to do 
with large numbers of entrants into the profession, one 
desires to place on record the opinion that a lad should not 


enter the accountancy profession until he has at least 
matriculated, and thereby passed the first stage by obtaining 
exemption from the oe examination of the 
professional accountancy bodies. Nor should any accountant 
student, in my opinion, forget the advantages of shorthand as 
an aid to the collation of data in the pursuit of knowledge. 


University Epvucation. 

A couree at a University is not open to everybody, especially 
those with limited financial resources, and those of us who 
have known the great value of studies at a University, even a 
modern one, for which we have been indebted to sc! olarship 
funds, would wieh most devoutly that every lad might have 
the same opportunities. Conscientious and persevering as a 
student may be, even at the University, it is not the 
knowledge which comes from books and lectures which 
counts most, but the knowledge of men which one acquires 
from being associated with fellow students from all walks of 
life, all at the stage when entry into their business or 
profession is so close at hand that ideas are forming which 
mould the man’s mind and colour his whole outlook in # 
sense quite different from that understood and adopted by the 
public school boy. 

Those who have through the older Universities, like 
Oxford and Cambridge, know quite well the mystic quality of 
the asset they possess, which we of the modern Universities 
can never know or share, but whether it be true or not that 
work is occasionally done at the older Universities it is certain 
that University life, be it in the old or the new, is far from 
being misspent by a candidate for the accountancy profession, 
especially as the professional bodies, as you know, reduce 
the period of apprenticeship to three years for degree men, 
instead of the five years for others who have not University 
qualifications. 

Speciatisep Epvucation. 

At this stage it would be interesting to consider the possible 
result of a canvas amongst the hundred best men in our 
profession, to ascertain how far those who lead us became 
professional accountants by an early choice and arranged 
their whole period of school and University training 
accordingly, and then compare their numbers with those 
who decided upon and entered the professional accountancy 
business only when their education in the ordinary sense 
had been completed. 

One fears that in the majority of cases accountants have to 
look back upon their period of education, and analyse its 
value in its various stages in the light of their experience, 
after having entered the profession; that is to say, the 
decided to become accountants only after or at the en 
of their period of scholastic education. Scientifically it is 
sometimes said that this is an inversion of the right position, 
in that one’s education should be directed with a view to the 
development of those qualities which will make for success in 
a given profession — in this case accountancy. For instance, 
in my time as a lad fathers in trade or business prayed 
devoutly for their boys to be ed from the classical 
side of the school, and for them the choice was the modern 
school every time. Perhaps the explanation was that the 
business man could not credit that a boy designed for 
business could derive the slightest advantage, such as 
making money, out of knowledge acquired on the classical 
side. Dead languages and the ancient literature and art 
were regarded as being all right in their way, but modern 
languages, commerce, international trade and currency, and 

lenty of mathematics—especially the practical sort—were 
eee the right stuff to give the boys destined for business. 

With the progress of educational science these distinctions, 
they tell me, have disappeared, and a boy is now given an 
all-round education which fits him, more or less, for any 
business or profession he may in future take up. So far as 


one may again speak simply from one’s personal experience, 


this modern tendency in education entirely accords with one's 
own view that the wider the knowledge one acquires, even in 
the early educational stages, the less disposed is one to 
become narrow minded, pedantic and groovy in the exercise 
of one’s profession. 

Note.—After these notes were written, an interesting 
editorial on this subject was observed, which appeared 

in the Accountant of December 15th, 1923. 
So it might be right after all that a lad’s general education 
should be conducted without special relationship to the 
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business or profession he has to enter. Educationalists will 
decide the point anyway, and for our purpose this evening it 
must suffice to predicate a education for an entrant into 
professional accountancy, leaving the later stages of his 
education to be furnished either by extended professional 
tuition at school or the rough-and-tumble of earning one’s 
own living in the meantime, depending upon the circumstances 
of each case to govern the decision. 


Entry Into Business. 


The early business of a man destinéd for professional 


accountancy is important, though, as we have already 
conceded, its relative value in comparison with other factors 
cannot well be made the subject of a general conclusion. 
Those of us who have started at the bottom in the office and 
known the drudgery of routine work, not to mention certain 
menial duties, would wish on some grounds that everyone of 
our superior officers for the time being had had to do the 
same; or from another standpoint we might wish that we had 
been ourselves preserved from the trials of this state of life by 
being placed at entry into an office on a higher plane which 
put us amongst the book-keepers, who really felt like 
accountants, or directly into the ranks of articled clerks, 
whose life according to legend is one long series of jobs easily 
done if one wants to do them, and causing no harm to 
anybody if one does not. 

It is not a bad thing, however, for every business man to 
know what the drudgery work of an office is. It has certainiy 
cured me of any pleasure in seeing men and boys do office 
work which machines can do as well or better, and, moreover, 
one cannot quite appreciate the advantages of being an 
articled clerk until one has previously performed duties which 
included strict and instant obedience to the orders of the 
articled clerks. 

It is a nice point whether actual experience of routine 
work of the most elementary clerical kind does anything more 
than impress deeply upon one’s mind the waste of manual 
labour which the old office systems involved. Lest these 
somewhat sardonic remarks, however, be misunderstood, let 
me remind you that patience is an indispensable part of an 
accountant’s equipment. It is patience alone which prevents 
an auditor from losing interest in his job and becoming 
mechanical when he is spending hours in his early business 
experience calling over, checking vouchers, checking additions, 
proving postages, preparing and checking trial balances, or, 
preparatory thereto, making trial accounts balance. Patience 
of this kind is not usually a birthright; it is an acquired taste 
or art rather than an inherent quality, and experience in routine 
of this character has laid the foundation of many a man’s 
reputation for thoroughnessand accuracy. Let no accountant, 
therefore, consider himself advantaged by avoidance of 
routine work (other than mechanical) commonly falling to the 
lot of the junior clerk, although he may be none the worse as 
an accountant for having escaped the addressing of millions 
of envelopes or invoices. 

Exercisinc Powers oF OBsERVATION. 

Furthermore, whatever be the nature of one’s duties, from 
the very first moment of entry into an accountant’s office a 
junior can derive information and knowledge on his own. 
His powers of observation he can exercise forthwith and 
without ceasing ; continuous use of these powers will lead to 
the formation of judgment, and testing his judgment by 
experience will give him confidence in his opinions in 
increasing degree as he grows older. 

Every man has his own formula for getting on in life, and 
these notes can only be regarded as the ideas of one who has 
in his time probably prepared as many men for entry into the 
accountancy profession as most of his type. From an 
examination of thousands of students’ papers, both as a coach 
and as an examiner, one is often able to discern the men who 
possess those faculties which, numbered amongst their other 
assets, seem inevitably to lead to success in the profession. 

Let us dwell a moment on some aspects of this subject. 
A youngster beginning his early office experience can use his 

wers of observation in the following amongst other ways: 

o watch the method of work of each senior clerk to whom he 
is allotted for joint work, to see how each senior clerk has his 
own way of commencing operations and of performing them ; 
to observe how each of his superiors conducts himself in an 
interview with principals or their representatives in the firm 
or undertaking upon whose accounts he is employed or with 


whose affairs he is dealing ; to observe and note for guidance 
the relative advantages of tact, frankness, subtlety, force or 

rsuasion in dealing with men according to their type; to 

earn how some succeed in being respectful and even 

deferential while yet being firm, and others fail, not only 
in judging the men they are dealing with, but in choosing the 
right line of approach to them. Particularly does one notice 
how some students can indicate this hapaleis of mankind 
not only in speech but in the written word. 

The junior clerk has available, if he will only be sensible 
enough to realise it and use it, the collective experience of all 
those with whom he is working, by keeping his eyes open and 
seeing how they deal with situations with which he himself 
has not yet personally been confronted. He can compare the 
thoroughness of one man, and the results, with the casual and 
even lax methods of another, and the corresponding results. 

He cannot fail to see the heavy odds against a man who 
does not go straight remaining immune from discovery and 
punishment. He can see that ‘‘truth will out’’ and that 
wrong doing brings retribution even in a surprising number of 
cases by the long arm of coincidence. Who then can value 
too highly the importance of a right use of the earliest years 
of the business experience of the accountant of the future? 


ARTICLED CLERKSHIP. 

The articled clerk in these days, so far as my experience 
goes, takes himself and his duties more seriously than in my 
time as a youth. Even if he comes direct from the public 
school or University into the status of articled clerkship he 
does well to follow the same channel as the junior clerk in 
deriving all the knowledge, not only of the business but of 
human nature, which can be gleaned in his daily work, 
bringing him into contact with all kinds and conditions 
of men. 

One of the greatest advantages of the articled clerk 
commonly to be found is that he is more often assured of 
adequate time for study than the junior clerk not under 
articles. This element in his training will, however, be 
referred to more fully at a later part of this address. 

Further, many experienced professional accountants, like 
my old chief, have a reputation attaching either to themselves 
individually or to their firm, as the case may be, which will 
stamp itself upon the articled clerk if he is amenable, in his 
own character and standing. His pride in the firm, his 
jealous regard for the reputation of his chief, quite apart from 
his own desire to possess a record for faithful and able 
service, will all prompt him to exercise all his energies, to 
conserve all his business strength, and to pursue his studies— 
these in combination make a team which ought to carry him 
to success not only in his examinations but in the after-life 
when he comes to depend upon himself and his own ability in 
his calling. 

One could wish that it were a more general rule, not only 
in the offices of an accountant in private practice but also in 
municipal offices, for the qualified chief to grant articles to 
first class juniors on the staff where this is permissible and 
convenient, instead of reserving these places for a succession 
of men bringing with them articled clerks’ fees. So far as 
one’s experience goes there seem to be more lawyers who have 
been admitted to the roll in consequence of the gift of articles 
from their principals. than accountants so entitled to qualify, 
and one cannot help thinking that the tendency of the future 
is likely to be to recognise in an increasing degree the value 
of this course of action in the accountancy world. 

As a matter of policy the attitude of the Incorporated 
Society has much to commend it in enabling men to obtain 
admission to the roll who have not had an opportunity of 
serving under articles, and those of us who have specialised 
in municipal accountancy know how great a boon it has been 
to us to have the liberal education involved in qualifying for 
membership of the Incorporated Society, either under articles 
or under the time service clauses, by studying for and taking 
their examinations, even though the definite objective may 
not have been private practice but an official appointment in 
the public service such as local government. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL Bopizs. 

As these remarks are addressed to a body of students 
engaged in municipal accountancy and showing by their 
presence here to-night their ambition to advance in that 
profession, it only remains for me to add that qualification | 
as a Chartered or Incorporated Accountant by examination 
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is a perfect twin to membership of the I:ustitute of Municipal |The Midland Students’ Society to my knowledge, and 


Treasurers and Accountants (Incorporated) also by examination. 
If membership of the Incorporated Society can be secured 


| 


perhaps other students’ branches, have already arranged 
such visits with great advantage to the visitors, and 


by articles with an Incorporated Accountant of good standing One cannot help thinking that students’ societies of the 
holding a municipal appointment, all the better, but in any Institute of Municipal ‘Treasurers and Accountants have now 


event there is really no excuse for any man in the municipal 
accountancy world not becoming an Incorporated Accountant 
as well as a member of the Municipal Treasurers’ Institute by 
examination. 


It will be obvious that the early years of training for an | 


accountant must gradually become merged into more mature 
experience before the examinations are taken and one can 
become technically qualified to practise as a professional 
accountant either in business on one’s own account or in 
partnership, or in fulfilling the duties of a public appointment. 
Is it then necessary or desirable for general business 
experience to be gathered in realms outside accountancy or in 
fields outside municipal accountancy, if the intention is to 
become, say, a city treasurer or accountant? 


CommerciaL ExpeRteNcE OR KNOWLEDGE. 

Undoubtedly, in my view—and my views may be quite 
wrong, but such as they are they are mine own—it is desirable 
for the professional accountant, either in general private 
practice or in municipal accountancy work, to have an 
outside knowledge of businesses other than accountancy, and 
no opportunity should be lost of getting to see the inside of 
business management in as many undertakirgs as possible. 

The practising accountants’ clerk gets a good insight into 
outside business whilst engaged on the accounts or audit of 
the firms for whom the principal acts, and my experience on 
the staff of a practising Chartered Accountant proved to me 
that good facilities exist for becoming acquainted with the 
managerial side of these businesses if one takes an intelligent 
interest in the firm’s work and obtains guidance as to the 
firm’s method of control of the industrial output of the 
business concerned. 

Many, indeed, are the benefits some of us have derived 
from opportunities given to us by the operating heads of those 
businesses to see the work going on and to follow materials 
through the works from the goods inward store, through 
manufacture, to the despatch department. Alike in the 
factory and in the counting-house sound management has a 
perennial interest to the budding accountant, and on 
numerous occasions tie accountant does not reach a standard 
of 100 per cent. efliciency as an accountant unless he takes an 
intelligent interest in and is pretty well informed about the 
inside of the business whose accounts he is handling. 

Those of you who are engaged in municipal financial offices 
and have no intention of departing therefrom—save for a 
higher post in the same ane. well be asking 
themselves at this stage what chance they have of so ordering 
their ways as to derive any benefit from these platitudes of a 
preacher. Let us assume that most of those here to-night 
entered municipal service straight from school, whatever the 
grade of school was. (Varenthetically let me admit, looking 
back upon my own time, my pleasure at not having entered 
municipal service direct from school or college. Even two or 
three years in a practising accountant’s office does much to 
broaden one’s mind before entering municipal service.) 
Granted, however, that many municipal financial men have 
had no other than municipal experience, can they obtain such 
wider knowledge of business and commerce as herein is 
advocated ? 

Let all those who have business friends, many no doubt 
highly placed, call to mind the opportunities they have had 
and still have, through such friends, of getting acquainted 
even in a superficial way with the conditions under which 
trade and industry is carried on as represented by the practice 
of the firms in which their friends are interested or may be 
serving. What a choice of lectures there is, in London 
especially, at the School of Economics and in other 
How 
many of our men avail themselves of these facilities? 

An idea of what is in my mind may be gathered from my 
plea that every students’ society in the kingdom comprising 
municipal finance men should arrange at least one fixture 
in its programme to include a visit to some typical 
business house where the members may be shown, by a 
benevolent management, how the business is carried on. 


reached such a stage in their technical training that in the 
future they may best serve the interest of their members by 
devoting themselves in an increasing degree to the acquisition 
of knowledge outside the purely municipal, whilst, of course, 
maintaining their standard of preparation in the essentials of 
municipal accountancy and finance. 


Functions or Stupents’ Societies. 

Some of us can foresee the time when the students’ 
societies of the Institute may regard themselves as agents or 
instrumenis for enabling their members to secure not only the 
examination qualification of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants but also of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants (where the circumstances permit), the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, the Degree 
of Commerce as outside students at the Universities, and last, 
but not least, the systematic acquisition of knowledge of trade 
and industry derived from inside sources. 

How much we owe to the students’ societies of the Institute 
can only be truly known to those of us who have been members 
of one or other of those societies and have built upon the 
foundation of their membership the structure of knowledge 
enabling them to bear themselves with credit in the posts 
which they now hold. Let the view of those in charge of 
those societies be ever directed to a wider horizon, taking care 
always to correct any impression which the student holds that 
he is a well informed and able man if he knows the latest and 
everything in municipal finance and accountancy, but very 
little besides. 

Private Stupy. 

Apart from actual experience in any kind of office, whether 
in private practice or in municipal service, there must always 
be the necessity, varying only in degree, for an outside course 
of study, if a man is to realise the full value of his work. It 
can also be said that this supplement to one’s daily work is 
equally necessary if one’s employers are to get the best value 
from one’s service. 

Private study may take several forms, of which only one 
has been indicated already, namely, the use of opportunities 
for seeing the inside of trade and industry to the fullest 
possible extent. There is also a course of reading, following 
the course of one’s own choice or preference or laid down by 
some experienced counsellor and guide who may or_may not 
be a professional coach. 

In my little work on “The Art of Studying” there is a 
fairly comprehensive review of the scope of study for 
professional examinations, and reference to that booklet will 
relieve me of any necessity to enlarge upon this branch of my 
subject to-night. There are, of course, many other sources of 
information upon a course of reading, and the wider the 
course the better, provided always that the student is able to 
exercise proper discretion as to what is and what is not 
sufliciently helpful to make the most of the time absorbed on 
this or that particular matter of acknowledged interest. 
Essentials and elements should be mastered first, before 
discursive reading or general study is undertaken. 


Turrion By CoacHEs. 

The coaching system as an aid in the preparation of 
students for examinations is too well established to require 
justification, and yet it is common knowledge that it is 
dangerous if a student accepts it as a relief from any 
obligation to do more than the coach specifies. It is an odd 
thing that a coaching course too frequently leads in some 
cases to a student limiting his course of study rather than to 
the extension of it, and every experienced coach knows that 
even the best course cannot cover all the ground. A coach 
sees to essentials, however, and that is the first stage. An 
accountant must have a sound knowledge of the principles 
and practice of book-keeping, though he may never serve as a 
book-keeper. 

In our profession, as is inevitable in all comparatively new 
professions, the march of progress is constant, rapid and - 
enlarging in the volume of flow. New topical subjects emerge 
in the public Press every week and, briefly stated, while the 
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coaching course can cover the essentials, it has to be fairly 
lengthy even to do that; much less can it cover the whole 
field of preparation. 


Keertnc ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 

Topical matters can only be assimilated by regular and 
systematic study of the general and professional Press, and in 
this respect the education of an accountant is never ended. 
The preliminary education covers the essentials, and the 
examiners insist upon such elements being well grounded 
in the student’s mind, relying upon other evidence of his 
suitability in his examination papers to enable the caudidate 
to keep pace with progress in the profession which he has 
embraced. 

The syllabus of the examinations of the Chartered Institute, 
the Incorporated Society, and the Municipal Treasurers’ 
Institute, is constantly being augmented. We now have 
statistics, economics, hanking, insurance, currency, and 
similar subjects which every well-educated accountant must 
at least regard as a part of his equipment. All this should 
be considered as a natural process of evolution in the training 
of an accountant, not as a troublesome addition to a course of 
study prescribed by an exacting idealist who has seized his 
chance of roasting the candidates for membership of the 
body for whom he acts as examiner. 

It is in this sense that one believes that the proposition 
that only subsequent events reveal one’s ignorance at the 
time of the examinations will be accepted with general 
consent by accountants of long experience, and perhaps 
the same is true of other professions of which one is not 
competent to judge. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

From time to time throughout these remarks an endeavour 
has been made to emphasise by reiteration, or to illustrate by 
example, the great importance of general knowledge of outside 
affairs as a part of the preliminary education of an accountant, 
and of a professional accountant even after he has obtained 
his examination degree. 

A few observations based on fairly long service as a public 
official, as well as in private consultative practice, with regard 
to the value of general knowledge amongst our own ranks, may 
not be found tiresome. Briefly, therefore, let me remind you 
that in the municipal accountancy profession we are dealing 
with a highly technical subject upon which we have to act as 
counsellor and guide to the members of the public local 
authorities we serve, and, be it not forgotten, to our brother 
officials also, constituting the leading ranks of the executive. 
We have no politics—or at any rate those who have are 
ill-advised to display them—and undoubtedly a part of 


our education should consist of learning to contrive, with 
all the natural ability we may (or may not) possess, to lay 
before the members of our council committees in a simple | 
and businesslike way those problems with which we are so_ 
familiar, to enable the average councillor to be guided by | 
the statements we make in the determination of the policy | 
for which he is responsible to the ratepayers. ! 

Please make no mistake as to my meaning in using the 
words ‘‘average councillor.’ Knowing no politics, we must | 
bear in mind the needs of the working man who represents | 
labour as well as the representative of the controllers of 
industry. Between these two extremes we meet men of all 
types and of all trades and businesses. What should we as 
accountants consider ourselves entitled to expect, by way 
of illustration, from an astronomer if he spoke to us in 
astronomical technicalities, or of an expert landscape gardener 
if he described the operations he intended to perform on our 
domestic garden in terms botanical? We should naturally 
prefer to base our decision, if the judgment lay with us, in the 
one case upon a popular educator or a layman’s article in an 
encyclopedia, and in the other upon a seedsman’s catalogue. 

Is it an unfair analogy to suggest that an essential part of 
our education as municipal accountants should be to train 
ourselves to review our technical problems through the 
spectacles of an average councillor and discard the use of 
technical terms, as far as possible, in reporting on or 
discussing an intricate subject like local government finance, 
rating and accounts. 

The preliminary education of an accountant for our own 
branch of the profession must be technical, precise and 
extensive. Our ability to serve our councils requires something 


more, namely, the faculty of conveying our knowledge and 
offering our advice to assist the public representatives in 
framing policy and generally translating the produce of our 
training into simple and clear methods of expression enabling 
those whom we advise to be fairly sure of their premises in 
forming a judgment and formulating a public policy. 


ConcLvsIon. 

It will be observed that the subject matter of this address 
has been treated in a comprehensive and, it may be, a 
somewhat provocative fashion. Your lecturer was never 
one, if he may be permitted to say so, to content himself 
with orthodox views, where the unorthodox would provoke 
discussion or stimulate thought, even if the result in the end 
should be no new contribution to the realms of knowledge 
but only to confirm one’s hearers, after consideration, in 
their own beliefs. 

Finally, after all these things have been said, let me 
anticipate the numerous speakers who will tell me that the 
suggestions made are all very well for some folk, but are 
simply futile for those who have to earn their living in a 
municipal financial office. After one’s day’s work is done, 
what possible chance, an indignant interrogator may be heard 
to exclaim, has the average clerk in a borough accountant’s 
office of doing all these things which are alleged to be 
necessary for the complete education of the accountant? 
There is not a moment to spare, it is said, for anything except 
work in the daytime, including overtime at the office, and 
bed at night. One has heard that so often that it is found 
to be true—of those who are at the bottom to-day, as they 
have been for years past, and who will never get to the top. 
It is a maxim tbat the busiest men are those with the most 
time to spare, and unless one is prepared to make one’s life 
one’s work, relieved only by relaxation on strict ration and 
therefore most thoroughly enjoyed— but allocated as definitely 
as time devoted to study has to be allocated—one must give 
place to those who not only can and will make the sacrifice 
but who are in fact doing so. 

This sermon did not start with a text, but one may well 
end it: ‘‘We can be what we will be.” 


ALLIED INDEBTEDNESS. 


At the meeting of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce held at Birmingham, on January 22nd, presided 
over by Sir Arthur Balfour, K.B.E. (Sheffield), the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, on the motion of 
Mr. Stanley Machin (London) :— 

“That this meeting of representatives of Chambers of 
Commerce approves the terms of the letter addressed to 
the Prime Minister and other Ministers dated January 10th, 
by the President and Council! of the Association on the 
subject of Allied Indebtedness, in which the Council drew 
the attention of the Prime Minister to the amount of the 
debts due by France and Italy to Great Britain, amounting 
at present to £1,139,000,000, the interest on which, ct 
5 per cent. per annum, exceeds Is. in the £ of the income 
tax at present paid in Great Britain, as well as to the 
fact that the payment of the loan made to Great Britain 
by the United States will involve Great Britain in an 
annual payment of a sum equal to 84d. in the £ of the 
income tax at the present time. 

‘*The meeting again draws the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government to the adverse effect which 
‘continued high taxation is having upon the trade of the 
country, and unanimously endorses the view expressed by 
the Council that somesteps should be taken by His Majesty’s 
Government to approach both the French and Italian 
Governments with a view to securing a payment on 
account pending the settlement of these debts on a fair 
basis, with the object of relieving the British taxpayer.” 

The above resolution would bave been submitted to the 
meeting by Sir James Martin, F.S.A.A., Chairman of the 
Association’s Finance and Taxation Committee, but he 
was prevented from travelling to Birmingham by sudden 
indisposition. 
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WHAT IS A DEED OF ARRANGEMENT? 


A Question of Registration. 


In the Mayor’s and City of London Court on November 2nd, — 
before Judge Shewell Cooper, an important action in reference | 


to deeds of arrangement was heard, in which Mr. Henri 
Rimalt, 151, Denmark Hill, London, sued Mr. John Cartwright, 
11, Well Street, Jewin Street, London, on a bill of exchange 
for £96 trade goods supplied. 

Mr. Fior appeared for the plaintiff and Mr. Critchley for 
the defendant. 

Mr. Critchley said he admitted that defendant was the 
acceptor of the bill and that it had not been paid. It was 


dated August 31st, 1922, and matured on September 3rd. — 


Defendant had been in business for 40 years, and hitherto had 
— met his obligations. In August of last year he had to 
call his creditors together, and he put his financial position 
before them. The creditors, including Mr. Birnbaum, from 
whom plaintiff-had the bill sued on, agreed to accept a cash 


composition of 3s. 4d. in the £ in respect of their debts. Mr. 


| Society of Incorporated Accountants and 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

A meeting of the Council was held in the Council 

_ Chamber, 50, Gresham Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, 
January 16th, when there were present:—Mr. G. S. Pitt 
(London), President, in the chair; Mr. E. W. E. Blandford 
_(London), Mr. D. E. Campbell (Wolverhampton), Mr. W. 
Claridge, M.A., J.P. (Bradford), Mr. J. M. Fells, C.B.E. 
London), Mr. A. E. Green (London), Lieut.-Colonel James 

| Grimwood, C.B., D.S.0. (London), Sir James Martin, J.P. 
(London), Mr. Henry Morgan (London), Mr. C. Hewetson 
Nelson, J.P. (Liverpool), Mr. James Paterson (Greenock), 
Mr. A. E. Piggott (Manchester), Mr. Richard Smith (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), Mr. Alan Standing (Liverpool), Mr. Henry Toothill 
(Sheffield), Mr. A. H. Walkey (Dublin), Mr. F. Walmsley, 
| dul a. Mr. E. Whittaker, J.P. (Southampton), 
. McIntosh Whyte (London), Sir Charles H. Wilson, 


Mr. Birnbaum and some of the creditors signed the resolution. | LL.D., M.P. (Leeds), Mr. A. E. Woodington (London), and 


He did not agree to the resolution very willingly. One of the 


| Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.Sc., Secretary. 


creditors, Mr. Weinstein, who was not present, objected to | Apologies for non-attendance were received from Major 


the composition, and in order to protect the other creditors | 


and the debtor the compositions were assigned to a trustee 
acting on their behalf, and when the composition was paid 
the assignment of the debt was duly executed. That wasa 
fairly common occurrence. The accountants to the debtor 
sent Mr. Birnbaum £16, the amount of his composition which 
was cancelled, and the £16 had been paid into Court. He 
urged that an agreement such as the one before the Court 
with a number of creditors at common law was a good 
agreement. The consideration of each other agreeing to 
forego part of his debt bound not only the creditors as 
between themselves, but the debtor was also bound. The 
defendant’s difliculty was whether registration was required. 

The representative of one of the creditors proved the 
composition agreed to and paid. 

Mr. Fior urged that there was no statutory provision that 
the agreement must be in writing and must necessarily be 
registered. The resolution was merely a record, and not an 
instrument which the Act required to be registered. 

Judge Shewell Cooper said he would allow an amendment 
by which the Court treated the payment into Court as under 
a valid plea of tender and add a counter claim for the 
delivery up of the bill. 

Mr. Fior urged that there was no tender because there was 
no actual cash composition paid. The deed of composition 
must be held to be for the benefit of all the creditors, and was 
therefore a deed of arrangement. But it was void for want of 
registration. Plaintiff was entitled to the full amount of 
his debt. 

Mr. Critchley said that the point raised had never before 
been adjudicated upon. 

Judge Shewell Cooper held that the resolution ought to 
have been registered, and that as it was not plaintiff was 
entitled to the full amount of his debt. Judgment for the | 
plaintiff was given accordirigly, with costs. 

| 


} 
' 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Distribution of Prizes for Commercial Education. | 


At a meeting held at the Mansion House on January 28th, | 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, His Royal Highness the 


|G. A. Evans, J.P. (Cardiff), Vice-President; Mr. J. H. Bailey 
| 2 gars Mr. D. Hill Jack, J.P. (Glasgow), Mr. T. Keens, 
| M.P. (Luton), Mr. W. T. Walton (West pool), and 


Mr. F. Ogden Whiteley, O.B.E. (Bradford). 


DEarus. 

The Secretary reported the death of the following members :— 
Mr.Alfred Maurice Bailey(Associate), Cardiff; Mr.Rollo Stewart 
Black (Fellow), Arbroath; Mr. James William Bray Brown 
— Birmingham; Mr. John Henry Cooke (Associate), 

ondon; Mr. William Albert Davis (Fellow), Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Alfred Eric Dipple (Associate), London; Mr. Richard 
, Edmunds (Fellow), Banbury; and Mr. Frederick John Riches 
(Fellow), London. 

It was reported that owing to the bankruptcy of Mr. Walter 
Dunhill (Associate), Dewsbury, he bad ceased to be a member 
of the Society under the provisions of Article 28. 


Socrety’s HeapQuaRTERs. 

It was decided to convene an extraordinary general meeting 
of members on the day of the annual general meeting for the 
consideration of the question of suitable headquarters for 
the Society in the near future. 


Members Kintep in Action In THE War. 

It was resolved that the names of those members, articled 
clerks and special bye-law candidates who were killed in 
action should be inscribed in a bound book pending 
arrangements for a more permanent form of commemoration. 


AutumMNAL ConrEeRrENcE, 1923.. 
The Council received acknowledgments of inscribed votes of 


_ thanks from the Society forwarded to Alderman J. J. E. Biggs, 


J.P. (ex-Lord Mayor of Cardiff), Mr. John Allcock (President) 
and Mr. Perey H. Walker (Hon. Secretary, South Wales 
District Society). 

A large number cf new members were elected and other 
important business was transacted. 


COMPARISON OF RATES, &c., IN TOWNS AND 
URBAN DISTRICTS. 


Mr. W. Allison Davies, F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer of 
Preston, has issued his usual comparative table of the rates 


Prince of Wales presented the prizes and medals, including | levied in various towns and urban districts in England and 


Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, which His Royal 
Highness handed to Mr. E. Baumberg. 
Among those present at the gathering were the Right Hon. 


the prize for book-keeping awarded by the Society of , Wales for the municipal year 1923-24. This table shows 
the population, rateable value, total rates levied, rate per head 


of popniation, the charges made for gas, water and electricity, 
and the extent to which the rates have been increased or 


Lord Kylsant (President of the nee. the Right Hon. reduced by the profits or losses in these undertakings. 


Lord Southwark, Mr. George Stanhope 


itt (President of | Mr. Davies, as usual, disclaims avy intention to demonstrate 


the Society), Mr. A. E. Woodington (Past President) and | the desirability or otherwise of municipal trading, but merely 


Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). 


| gives the figures as ascertained [acts, 
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International Aspects of 
Income Gaxation. 


A Lecrure delivered before the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire District Society of Incorporated Accountants at 
Cardiff by 

Mr. W. B. COWCHER, B.LitT., O B.E.. 


Mr. Cowcner said: My subject this evening touches the 
income tax in some of its international aspects, and I would 
like to make it clear at the start that 1 am concerned with 
economic and not with legal problems, and shall steer clear 
of the latter as far as possible. At the same time, as an 
economic student, I would like to express the opinion that, 
as between the two, the economics of the subject are of far 
greater importance in the long run, because, whilst you may 
adopt legal principles to suit your requirements and can also 
recast your legal machinery, you can take no such liberties 
with economic principles. A tax inherently good may be 
rendered bad because of bad !aw-making or bad administration, 
or a combination of the two, but a tax inherently bad will 
only become worse if the lawyers and the administrators do 
their work efficiently. The poll taxes and capital levies so 
frequently met with in the economic history of this country 
were probably only redeemed from failure by the benevolent 
inefficiency of the administration. To-day, owing to the 
greater precision with which the administration works and 
the high rates of tax, errors of principle must of necessity 
have very serious effects generally. In no part of the fiscal 
tield are sound economics more necessary than in regard to 
international trade and finance. 


SimpLE Questions anD CompLEX ANSWERS. 


Most of the international problems connected with income 
tax are essentially simple in form. They resemble in this 
respect Pilate’s famous ‘‘ What is Truth?” although I hope 
that the world will not have to wait so long for satisfactory 
answers. The fact is, however, that some of the simplest of 
questions raise most complicated issues, and this is as true of 
economics as of any other sphere of human thought. What I 
have to say to you to-night has relation to the question of how 
to tax the foreigner, or, inasmuch as the British subject is the 
foreigner in part of my paper, how the foreigner should be 
taxed. It is a very wide subject, as you will all be aware, and 
the time at my disposal wiil only enable me to cover to the 
best of my ability a small part of the field. 

The vast aggregate of our imports and exports is in itself 
sufficient to indicate that the ultimate welfare of this 
community is inseparably bound up with the fate of its 
external trade; but even this gives but an inadequate 
impression. To get some idea of the extent to which 
international problems affect British incomes and, incidentally, 
British income tax, we need only turn to one of the great 
financial newspapers, and, bearing in mind that the majority 
of industrial, commercial and financial enterprises are never 
quoted, consider not only what the vast mass of quotations 
really represents but how many of them have an international 
significance. Without expert knowledge the reader will fail 
to trace the connection in at least 50 per cent. of the cases 
where one exists, but, even so, he cannot fail to be impressed 
by the extent to which the inhabitants of these small islands 
have cast the bread of their industry upon the waters of the 
world. I believe I shall not be wrong in stating that there is 
no inhabited country where British capital is not to be found, 
and it is probably true that no natural disaster or political 
upheaval occurs anywhere without some resident in this 
country being made richer or poorer. We trade with or take 
tribute from every country, and the British income tax system 
does its best to levy toll upon as much as possible of the 
resultant profits. 

This, as you will be aware, is not always an easy task. 
The income tax has, in fact, often been characterised as 
barefaced robbery. It is certainly barefaced. It has none of 
the ‘low cunning” of the Customs, which hides a sugar duty 
in a tin of pineapple and works so secretly that there is no 
man living who knows how much he pays. It is rather a case 
of plain—I was going to say simple—subtraction. It may be 
robbery, but I venture to suggest that the historian of the 


Some 


future will regard it as almost incredible that a freedom loving 
nation like our own should have endured, in addition to all 
its other fiscal burdens, an income tax with a standard rate of 
6s. in the £ and a super tax as well. No nation lacking in 
real greatness would have been capable of such sacrifice, but 
evensgreatness would not have been suflicient had there not 
been common recognition that the tax system was upon the 
whole sound and just. ; 

Still it must not be forgotten that the price of efficiency is 
eternal vigilance, just as it is in the case of Freedom. The 
foundations of a good tax are essentially economic, but, whilst 
this must be borne in mind, it is imperative that the income 
tax code should adapt itself to the changing conditions of 
everyday life. As the tax pressure becomes acute, weaknesses 
and grievances must of necessity become _more manifest. 
Bearing in mind that the maxim ‘‘ Haid cases make bad law” 
is as true in relation to taxation as to any other kind of law, the 
system should aim at the general good of the community and 
not ruin itself in the attempt to please everybody. A perusal 
of the evidence given before the Royal Commission will show 
that if every request for relief had been granted there would 
have been very little. income tax left, and the volume of 
criticism would have become not less but vastly greater. 
Still, much of the evidence given was sufliciently to the point 
to show that there are many important problems to be dealt 
with, and the report itself makes important recommendations 
in regard to the class of problems with which I am concerned. 


PrincrpLes oF TaxaTIon. 

Before, however, I attempt to deal with any concrete problems 
I must, I am afraid, say something upon the theoretical side of 
taxation. Starting with the assumption that every government 
must incur expenses and that every citizen capable of 
contributing towards them should do so, let us ask ourselves 
the questions, Why ? and How? Let the answer to the first, 
a perfectly sound one, be that itis only right that those who 
enjoy the benefiis of organised government should pay for 
them. But it is not only the citizens of a country that 
enjoy these benefits, and, if benefit is to be the criterion, it is 
manifest that the ambit of taxation must be wider than 
citizenship. The next question is a more crucial one and far 
more difficult to answer satisfactorily. The first and most 
natural solution to the problem is that contributions to the 
general expenditure of a government should be adjusted like 
tradesmen’s bills with a debit upon one side of the account 
for so much benefit received and a balancing credit for so 
much taxes paid upon the other. This suggestion at once 
opens up unlimited possibilities, with an almost infinite series 
of scales applicable to different classes of taxpayers and 
different individuals in those classes. The proposition that 
taxation should be graduated according to benefit received has 
only to be considered in its practical application for its naked 
absurdity to become manifest. It is the weakest members of 
every community who reap the greatest benefits from good 
government, the old, the very young, the infirm, and the insane. 
The rich can usually look after themselves better than the 
poor, whilst, as between different occupations, the forces of 
law and order are of more importance to the banker and the 
jeweller than they are to the stone-mason and the professional 
boxer. In the words of Professor Nicholson: ‘‘ It is misleading 
to attempt to connect the payment éf taxes by individuals with 
their supposed shares in the general benefits of government.” 

Whilst, therefore, admitting that citizens should contribute 
to the State because of benefits received, we must seek for 
some other criterion whereby to measure their contributions. 
Much, however, will depend upon circumstance. If the 
country is rich and the fiscal burden per head relatively light, 
the importance of sound principles tends ‘to be also small. 
But, where a large part of the total income of the inhabitants 
has to be paid away in taxes, both equity and expediency 
demand that the burden shall be apportioned to capacity. 
This, of course, is one of the main intentions underlying our 
own income tax system, and the great virtue of this particular 
form of taxation—provided the administration be efficient— 
is that, as between residents, there can be a considerable 
degree of graduation effected, and, incidentally, a far greater 
revenue obtained than would be possible with a flat rate. 

A statement that the British income tax is based upon ability 
to pay rather than benefit received is scarcely correct without 
considerable qualification. There are, in effect, two kinds of 
abilities: individual ability and impersonal ability. The 
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former alone usually takes into account a man’s private 
circumstances and fixes the effective rate of tax in accordance 
therewith. Impersonal ability is a different kind of thing 
altogether and has several aspects. 


Income Tax a Serres or Taxes. 

Few except professional students of taxation realise that, 
although we speak of the income tax as if it were one and 
indivisible, it is in reality not a single tax but a series and, 
like some chemical substances, changes its nature according to 
circumstances. Let us take, for the purposes of illustration, 
the case of a joint stock company distributing in dividends 
only one-half of its taxable profits, the other half being 
devoted to capital expenditure. As you will be aware, the 
company will pay tax on the full profits irrespective of the 
purposes to which they may be put, but will only be able 
to get back half from its shareholders. Each shareholder 
receiving his dividend will have paid—apart from the 
possibility of Dominion income tax relief—the full standard 
rate of tax. But, if he is a resident, he will be entitled or 
required to get this rate adjusted downward or upward in 
order to level it with that point in the income tax and 
super tax scales applicable to his total income. That is to 
say, the ultimate rate of tax paid upon the dividends will 
be purely subjective. But what of the 50 per cent. not 
distributed and of the tax deducted at the standard rate 
from the dividends of f. reign shareholders ? 

It is obvious that, as regards both of these fractions, other 
considerations come into play. Public companies, as has 
often been said, have neither bodies to kick nor souls to be 
saved, so that the test of individual ability is quite inapplicable. 
The shareholders themselves as individuals may exhibit a 
very wide range of taxable capacity. To-day these capitalised 
profits are all charged at the standard rate, a rate which has 
little in common with ability to pay and has no sort of claim 
to be in accord with any principle of taxation according to 
benefit, but is determined with reference to political needs 
and administrative economy. It is by reason of its nature 
largely an unexplored theoretical question what would be 
the ideal point in the scale at which to fix the rate of tax 
for that portion of the profits of public companies definitely 
devoted to extensions and improvements, and I am inclined 
to think that it is one of national psychology rather than 
pure economics. If I were dealing with the case of a 
backward country inhabited by extravagant and improvident 
people I should be disposed to fix the rate lower than in the 
case of a country like our own. In any event, this part of 
the tax is not strictly an income but a profits tax. 

As regards the shareholder resident abroad, it is clear that, 
except in special circumstances, we cannot take into account 
his individuel ability. If the tax rate is too high, the amount 
of foreign capital in our hands, whether in the form of 
shareholdings or holdings of public loans, will tend towards 
zero, and this being so our attitude will be governed in the 
last resort by economic necessity. If we must have foreign 
capital we shall—as we did during the war and as the 
State of Victoria has done quite recently—give relief from 
our taxes to foreign subscribers. Under normal conditions 
the rich nation can do what the needy one dare not attempt. 

A somewhat analogous position holds good with regard to 
the taxation of the profits of foreign traders. It is searcely to 
be expected that an American millionaire, trading within this 
country upon a small scale, will contribute to our revenue 
upon a basis which takes into account the whole of his 
income; whilst if, instead of being an American millionaire, 
he is, say, an Italian with a host of children and dependent 
relatives living with him in Italy, we shall scarcely be 
prepared to help him bear these burdens. Nor does equity 
demand that we should. It is a theory of our income tax, 
and it is in my opinion largely a fact that income tax is not 
an expense in earning profits, but a part of them. This, 
however, only applies as between residents. It is not 
applicable to the non-resident, as I shall show shortly, and, if 
so, there is obviously no reason for a varying personal rate of 
tax. Still, if the canon of individual ability is inapplicable 
some other canon must be sought for. 

Tue Prositem or tHe Non-Restpent Traver. 

Much has been said and written upon this subject. The 
power to tax the profits of the non-resident obviously rests 
upon the fact of origin, every sovereign or quasi-sovereign 
power having the right to impose taxes upon those who are 


within its jurisdiction, either personally or as the owners of 
property. It has been urged that the profits in question 
should be taxed upon the benefit principle, i.e., according to 
the amount of benefit accruing from the services rendered by 
public expenditure. Despite the powerful advocacy of many 
able and learned people, I iaust confess that I remain 
entirely sceptical. The only principle which I am able to 
detect, if it can be called a principle at all, is that of 
expediency. The foreigner is taxed where he can be taxed 
for the simple reason that all governments are always in want 
of money, and they all believe in other people bearing as 
much as can be safely put upon them. I agree, however, 
that there is a basis of impersonal ability based upon benefit 
received, but such benefit is not the benefit the foreigner 
derives from governmental services, but something entirely 
distinct and different, the benefit he gets from his trade. In 
days gone by, when merchants had to pay for convoys to 
escape the privateers of the Channel, the limit of the tax 
would not be the cost of the protection but tbe profits of 
the trade. 

Any taxation im upon the foreign trader will, of 
course, be shifted where possible to purchasers in the shape 
of increased prices. But when everything in this direction 
has been done, the net amount of tax payable will be to him 
an ordinary trade expense, and, as a consequence, his policy 
will be dictated according to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the profits which ultimately come home to him abroad. If, 
owing to British taxes, he comes to the conclusion that 
trading within this country is unremunerative, he will either 
cease to trade or,a more likely alternative, adopt some plan 
whereby he can evade the net of the taxing authority. 

As many of you will be aware, the law draws a sharp 
distinction between trading within and trading with a country. 
The former carries with it liability to our income tax, whilst 
the latter does not, and as the number of cases upon the 
border line forms a large fraction of the whole, the amount of 
time, money, and ingenuity spent in establishing liability 
or exemption makes the famous controversy as to what is a 
sardine sink into insignificance. The essence of the 
foreigner’s position to-day, so far as trading in this country is 
concerned, is that in very many cases the difference between 
liability and exemption is one of legal distinction without 
economic difference. This state of affairs is, as was 
recognised by the Royal Commission, extremely unsatisfactory 
from the British point of view. In addition, it is not always 
acceptable to the foreigner. As I have already pointed out, 
our taxes are to him purely and simply so many trade 
expenses and not part of his profits. Income tax is sometimes 
even more vexatious to him than a tariff, because, where held 
to be liable, he will in many cases not know how much he 
will be called upon to pay, and in addition he will know or 
guess that other foreigners, his rivals, who should be assessed 
are escaping. An American exporter told me some time ago 
that if he had known what the Inland Revenue had in store 
for him he would have adopted a different policy altogether. 


Tue Income Tax as a Tarirr. 

One thing at least is certain. The income tax as applied 
to the profits of the foreign trader has much in common with 
a protective tariff, and there is always the danger that it 
should develop in this direction. This feature arises from 
a fact which will be patent to anyone who thinks about the 
subject. It is often quite impossible to say what profits do 
actually accrue from the foreigner’s trading operations in this 
country. This being so, the fact has been recognised by the 
legislature, which sanctions, under certain circumstances, the 
estimation of profits upon a percentage basis by reference to 
turnover. This means, in plain English, an ad valorem tariff 
based upon sale values. The amount of the percentage, 
however, is not fixed by law but is determined by the 
commissioners who deal with the assessment. 

An important problem here is as to what such percentage 
should represent. Those who look upon the income tax as a 
by-way to Protection expect that it shall include the whole of 
the profits derived from the production of the goods sold, 
reasoning that as the whole of the profits from the production 
of the article in the home market is subjected to the tax it is 
only right that the whole of the foreign profits should be 
similarly penalised. This, of course, will not do if our system 
is to preserve its logical character. The English merchant 
who buys manufactured goods in New York for export here 
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can obviously not be called upon to pay tax upon the profits 
of the American manufacturer. This being so, if the foreigner 
prefers to sell his goods here himself, the measure of the 
profits to be taxed here is not the total profit but only that 
portion of it waich accrues to him in his capacity as merchant. 
This principle is partially recognised in our system, and upon 
a broad generalisation it may be said that the basic question 
in most of the cases which have been before the Courts upon 
the point whether the foreigner is trading in or only with this 
country is the economic problem whether or not the 
merchanting profit is made here. 2 

The difficulty in answering this question arises from the 
fact that whilst it is admitted that no liability can arise except 
where the foreigner either has a branch here or employs an 
agent, the term agent is so wide and the functions admit of 
such infinite diversity that, as I have already indicated, it is 
often most difficult to determine whether or not there is 
liability. We have already seen that the legislature sanctions 
assessment upon an arbitrary percentage of the turnover in 
certain cases. This being so, it would seem to be practicable 
to strengthen the law upon the lines laid down by the Royal 
Commission, but to go a little further so that the 
Commissioners making the assessment would take into 
account not only the merchant's normal profit in the 
particular trade but also the degree to which the economic 
functions of a merchant are carried on here by the foreigner. 
Wherever orders are obtained, directly or indirectly, through 
an agent or branch here liability should be held to attach, 
but, starting with this as the foundation, regard should, I 
think, be had to other factors, e.g., whether the agent is a full 
time employee or an independent trader, whether he handles 
the goods, obtains payment, guarantees solvency, &c. This 
should be left to the Commissioners. 

If some such criterion were made effective it would, of 
course, make the problem one purely of fact instead of law; 
the kind of problem, indeed, where the knowledge of 
commercial practice usually present amongst those who have 
to deal with such assessments would be extremely valuable. 
Still, when everything possible has been done by legislation to 
simplify the problem there is no doubt but thas it will always 
present considerable administrative difficulties. s 

There is one point regarding the assessment of the foreign 
trader which deserves mention. It has been seen that our 
law recognises that where liability attaches it is the 
merchanting profit only that is chargeable. If, then, the 
profits of manufacture are to be exempted, it follows, logically, 
that manufacturing losses should be similarly excluded, with 
the result that there may be liability although the total result 
to the foreign manufacturer from his business in this country 
may be actualloss. As regards this I would draw your attention 
to the well known fact that ‘‘ dumping,” i.e., sale in a foreign 
market actually at a loss may nevertheless result in a profit. 
Let us assume that an American manufacturer can produce 
50,000 tons at a cost of £10 per ton and that he can sell this 
quantity in the United States at £11 per ton. His profit will 
then be £50,000. If, however, he could sell 100,000 tons his 
cost would, we will say, sink to £8 per ton. - There being no 
market for the additional tonnage at home he sells the surplus 
50,000 tons here at £7 per ton, t.e., £1 per ton below cost. 
Summing up the results we see that whereas his home trade 
formerly brought him io only £50,000 it now brings him in 
£150,000, whilst his loss on his ‘‘ dumping” is only £50,000, 
so that his total net profit is £100,000, or twice as much as 
before. The question I will leave to you to answer is whether 
he has lost £50,000 or gained £50,000 upon his British trade. 


Taxinc THE Non-Restpent—OrTuerR Aspects. 

‘As the converse of the proposition that only the 
merchanting profits should be taxed here we have the case 
where the foreign trader does his manufacturing in the 
United Kingdom but sells his goods abroad. In such a case 
the Royal Commission recommended—quite soundly, in my 
opinion —that, despite the absence of the factor of sale, the 
profits of manufacture should be estimated and taxed. 

Assuming that we have found a way out of the agency 
difficulty and safely shepherded the foreigner’s trading profits 
within the income tax fold, an interesting problem remains as 
to what will be the real loss or gain to the nation in 
consequence. Let us assume that the tax is 6 per cent. upon 
turnover and that the income tax is 5s.in the £. This will 
mean from the foreigner’s standpoint an import duty of 


1} per cent., softened in some cases by easier conditions as 
regards time of payment. Will this tax be actually borne as 
well as paid by the foreigner? Or will its incidence be really 
upon the British consumer, or is it possible that not only the 
tax but more than the tax will be paid by the latter? The 
question is essentially the same as that which arises in the 
case of an ordinary import duty, and I believe the correct 
answer to be that each possibility will become a reality in 
certain circumstances. do not propose to go over again 
what I told you last year, but will merely mention the case 
where the competition with home manufacturers before the 
tax was acute and prices ‘‘cut.”’ The natural result here. 
would seem to be that the new price will be something 
between the old price and the old price plus the tax. If this 
happens, the amount of tax received by the Revenue will be 
much less than the total paid by the body of consumers, 
because the price increase will apply to the whole consumption 
and not only to the imported fraction. 

It may be urged that such a result as that last mentioned is 
only Protection in disguise and open to the same objections 
as are urged against that policy. The issue is not too simple, 
but I believe the argument to involve a misconception. The 
reason why the income tax is held normally not to increase 
prices materially is that it applies to all profits. Grant one 
trader exemption from the tax and, assuming that he is one of 
the most efficient producers, he may be quite prepared to take 
the normai profit and use his privilege of exemption from 
taxation to undersell his competitors. Such a position of 
privilege might, and probably would, be of immediate benefit 
to the community as a whole, but it would be contrary to the 
ultimate interests of the community and repugnant to our 
ideas of equity. 

Before I pass from this part of my paper there is one point 
which I should like to mention. Owing to the legal problems 
already mentioned, assessment upon turnover is comparatively 
rare to-day. Once let it be established that the performance 
of any of the functions of a merchant here shall bring with it 
a degree of liability to tax the subject would become of 
considerable importance. At present the percentage taken of 
the turnover is intended to represent the net profit after 
deducting the expenses of carrying on the business. This I 
feel to be a mistake. In the first place, it makes the tax 
unnecessarily like a protective duty. Secondly, whilst it is 
comparatively easy to arrive at the gross profits of a 
merchanting ‘business within reasonable limits, it is extremely 
difficuit to estimate net profits. This being the case, I 
suggest that the percentage should be framed to show the 
gross profits, and from the fignre so ascertained the foreigner 
should be allowed to deduct his actual seiling expenses. 


Tue Prostem or ‘‘ ConrRo.” 

I now pass to another very difficult problem, that which 
arises from what is known as the doctrine of ‘‘ control.” 
Stated very briefly, if it be established that the supreme 
direction of a business undertaking is in this country, then 
the whole of the profits of the undertaking are within the 
ambit of the British income tax, irrespective of the fact 
that the profits may not be remitted here or that foreigners 
may receive a part, or even the whole, of the dividends which 
are distributed. This, as you will be aware, is a very radical 
proposition, and bas given rise to a large body of case law. 

Before, however, we can get at the true bearings of the 
question it is necessary to understand something of the chain 
of events which has resulted in its creation. ‘Trading and 
financial relations between the centres of European civilisation 
have, of course, been upon a very large scale for many 
centuries. But the expansion of European, and especially 
British, interests over the whole world has been comparatively 
recent, and has been mainly dependent upon the development 
of power production with its offshoot, the growth of transport 
facilities. Within the last 150 years these influences have 
carried the surplus populations of Europe to the United States, 
to other parts of the American Continent, to the Southern seas 
and to Africa, whilst a variation has carried the economic 
dominance of the European almost everywhere. Summing up 
the history of this period, it may, I think, be asserted that the 
world has never seen migration on such a scale and of such 
a character. Never has there been such a rapid growth of 
civilised communities, planted for the most part not upon 
older civilisations but upon virgin soil. 

This rapid development has been rendered possible, as I 
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have just mentioned, by the economic power latent in machine 

uction. In earlier ages the growth of communities has 
been determined largely by the growth of their economic 
resources, and where these consist mainly of the savings of 
agricultural communities progress is not only slow but is very 
much at the mercy of influences over which there is very little 
control. But modern capital and modern inventions, especially 
the credit system, have enabled new communities to arise, and 
especially new cities, in what to our ancestors would have 
appeared an incredibly short period of time. Now modern 
urban civilisation requires an enormous amount of capital 
expenditure, and the growth we are considering is a most 
striking illustration of ‘‘ How to furnish without Capital.” 
(Of course the meaning of this is not that the capital will be 
lacking, but that the person who wants to set up housekeeping 
will not have to supply it except upon ‘easy terms.’’) 
Provided that the prospects of a new country are sufliciently 
good, it need not wait until local resources are adequate, but 
can obtain most of what it requires in the nature of modern 
conveniences. There is scarcely anything which the modern 
capitalist system will not do for the prospect of adequate 
return, from installing a sewerage system in the capital of 
Brazil to constructing a railway across the Andes. During the 
nineteenth century the largest share in this world development 
was played by Britain, the start which she had over other 
European countries in industiial development giving her a 
great advantage. By means of the joint stock system the 
surplus products of the country were mobilised, and the 
savings of the whole community embarked in great foreign 
ventures. There is something which appeals to the imagination 
in the thought that the cottons of Lancashire, the woollens of 
the West Riding, and the coal from South Wales, should by 
the alchemy of commerce and finance turn into electricity the 
waterfalls of the tropics and cause a great industrial centre to 
grow like a mushroom in an absolute desert. 


Over Seas DevetormenT AND ‘‘ ConTROL.”’ 

As I have already pointed out, the largest share in this 
development has been played by Britain. The inhabitants of 
new countries are normally more remarkable for optimism 
and self reliance than conservative finance. Rapid changes 
from wilderness to metropolis tend to engender a frame of 
mind which takes thought of the morrow only to discount its 
rosy promises in the real estate market. With a high local 
rate of interest, enterprises such as those of great public utility 
companies, ministering to the everyday wants of the community 
but involving heavy capital expenditure and giving little 
prospect of rapid fortunes, are not sufficiently attractive even 
if local resources are adequate. So the colonist prefers to rely 
upon foreign capital for his gas, water, electricity, ete. As, 
however, his civilisation takes root, he sees that, whilst such 
enterprises make relatively few millionaires, in the long run 
they tend to prove amongst the safest fields for investment. 
As a consequence, there would seem to be an ever-increasing 
proportion of the capital of British companies operating in 
foreign and colonial countries represented by the shareholdin 
of residents abroad; and these shareholders are frequently 
inhabitants of the country where the trading operations are 
actually carriedon. The invention of bearer shares transferable 
by delivery has enabled this investment process to be carried 
on in secrecy in many cases. — 

Other influences are also ai work in the same direction. 
The tendency of modern industry to concentration results in 
the absorption of small undertakings, and, whilst the 
amalgamations may remain subject to British control, the 
proportion of British capital tends to vary. In many cases 
complete fusion of identity results, but in others advantages 
arise from the preservation of an independence which is merely 
nominal. For example, a Brazilian or Argentine company 
may sell its whole undertaking for cash or shares in a British 
company, but, whilst the Jatter may hold the whole of the 
share capital, it may prefer to carry on in the guise of a foreign 
company wholly subject to foreign law. Another of many 


variations is where the British company may hold control 


over a number of companies of different nationality, but the 
voting control of the British company itself may actually lie 
with foreign shareholders. In actual practice it is often very 
difficult to find out the real position. 

As already stated, the result of proving that control is here 
is that the whole of the profits of a company become liable to 
our income tax. Trouble arises from two facts. One is the 


existence of the income tax itself, and the other is that 
feature of our system whereby the whole of the profits are 
taxed irrespective of whether they are distributed in interest 
and dividends. Looking at the matter from a purely logical 
standpoint, if we admit that there should be no exemption in 
respect of savings—and we must admit this if we are not 
prepared to abandon one of the most basic principles of our 
system—there is no case for taxing anything less than the 
whole of the profits of a purely British company, irrespective 
of its dividend policy. In any event a British company 
operating a colliery on the South Coast should manifestly be 
treated no worse than a rival British company upon the other 
side of the Channel; and if this be true of companies in such 
near proximity it is clear that to treat a trans-oceanic 
company differently is to introduce a factor of distance which 
has no real bearing upon the issue. Again, where all, or 
practically all, of the shares of a foreign company are held 
by nominees of a British company, and the foreign company 
is in reality nothing more than a branch, there would seem 
to be nothing inequitable in taxing the whole of the profits of 
such foreign company except in so far as there may be 
charges upon those profits representing the interests of former 
foreign proprietors. If, however, whilst the British company 
holds all the shares of the foreign company, such holding has 
been acquired by an exchange of shares the problem becomes 
much more obscure in equity. One thing, however, does 
seem clear in fact, whatever it may be in law: Where a 

reponderating interest in one legal person is owned by another 
oll person the former will be the servant of the latter. 


ApvantTaGes or ‘‘ ConTROL.”’ , 

The crux of the matter lies in the increased international 
character of modern finance. Not only is there an ever 
growing foreign interest in British companies operating 
abroad, but a marked tendency for British capital to be 
embarked in foreign companies, and whilst I think the 
matter is subject to exaggeration, it is probably true that there 
is in this doctrine of ‘control’? some menace to the 
industrial, financial and commercial interests of this country. 

We do not always realise how dependent the prosperity of 
this country is upon the existence of its companies operating 
abroad. The benefits are both direct and indirect. The 
initial capital outlay normally represents a very large export 
of manufactured goods. British companies usually prefer to 
have our countrymen in the responsible positions, and so 
each undertaking represents a potential field for profitable 
employment abroad. At home the remuneration of 
management represented by the central organisation in 
London, with its directors, secretary, auditors, &c., represents 
another source of national wealth. Again, even when the 
first expenditure upon capital account has been completed, 
there will be a persisting demand for stores, &c., and whilst 
it is by no means the case that such companies always buy in 
the home market, if prices are approximately identical there 
will be a distinct tendency for them to do so. 

Even where the preponderance of interest in a company is 
held abroad, British control is not without its advantages. 
The standard of business capacity and integrity in this 
country may not always be as high as is desirable, but upon 
the whole it is, I think, unsu elsewhere. Another 
advantage arises from the fact that London is probably the 
freest and most catholic share market in the world, whilst, 
in the event of a British company with good prospects and 
good connections needing additional capital, the fact of its 
nationality will decidedly help it to obtain what it needs at a 
moderate rate. British company law and British auditing 
are also additional factors, whilst as a protection against the 
economic piracy of some governments, the influence of 
British power is often extremely useful. 

Against these advantages there are, from the foreigner’s 
standpoint, serious drawbacks. The local investor in a 
British company is apt to look upon taxes paid to the British 
Government as a sheer waste of money for which he gets no 
tangible return whatever. If the concern is a public utility 
company, with its income of the nature of a toll for services, 
it is not uncommon for questions of rate increase or reduction 
to become mixed up with the question of taxes paid here. 
The foreigner knows quite well the advantages of all kinds 
which arise from control and, above all, he sees that if the 
net dividend amounts to 74 per cent. after deduction of 5s. in 
the £ income tax, to say nothing of corporation profits tax, it 
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will rise to 10 per cent. if only the tribute here can be 
stopped. This increased rate will be a great attraction, 
especially as the rate of interest in new countries tends to 
decrease with the growth of local capital. 


TransFER oF ‘‘Conrrot’’ a Naturat DeveLoPMeEnt. 

Under such circumstances, with the holdings of foreigners 
in British companies increasing in importance, the movement 
to transfer control abroad is perfectly natural, and has no 
doubt increased in momentum of recent years. At the same 
time it is quite untrue to state, as is often done, that such 
transfers are entirely due to the effects of war taxation, 
although, admittedly, it has been a most powerful influence, 
especially in regard to what are in reality sham transfers. 
With the income tax at Is. in the £ the tendency for 
companies to ‘‘go foreign” was quite marked, and would 
have been more so but for an obstacle presented by British 
company law, which still exists. Again, it is no new thing 
for the cry of excessive taxation driving people abroad to be 
raised, and in this connection I would draw your attention to 
the following passage from Sir John Sinclair’s ‘‘ History of the 
Public Revenue,” Vol. III, p. 246. Writing in 1804, the 
year before the Battle of Trafalgar, he says: 

‘‘The variety of new taxes also, which have been 
recently imposed, renders it particularly necessary to 
adopt some regulations to check such destructive 
emigrations. France already plumes itself with the 
idea that many natives of England, induced by the 
greater cheapness of living and to secure an exemption 
from many taxes which we are under the necessity of 
paying, will abandon their native homes and reside 
in that country, and every means should be taken to 
discourage a spirit so likely to be prejudicial.” 

To-day we have to reckon with the fact that other countries 
of the world are increasing in wealth with great rapidity, and 
that their natural resources are in several instances far 
superior to ours. Nevertheless it would seem that, whilst 
the industrial supremacy of this country is almost if not 
quite a thing of the past, its place as the financial centre 
of the world’s trade remains unimpaired. So Jong as it 
remains a sort of general clearing house for international 
commerce, performing a most necessary function at the 
minimum of cost, the colossal magnitude of the task will 
ensure it an important economic position. Upon a broad 
generalisation, the tendency for control of companies to be 
transferred abroad should result in a gradual change whereby 
foreign holdings in British controlled companies are exchanged 
for British holdings in foreign controlled companies, and, if 
this happens, there should be little loss on either side, and, 
as the genuine transfers of control usually take place where the 
predominant interest is foreign, this movement should tend to 
curtail the transfer tendency. In thisconnection it must not be 
forgotten that the presence of a large foreign holding in an 
important British company often constitutes a real danger. This 
fact received striking recognition even before the war in the 
Government’s agreement with the Cunard SteamshipCompany. 

Before concluding what must be of necessity a very 
inadequate survey of this problem I should like to deal 
with the argument that, inasmuch as our investments abroad 
are a most important source of those invisible exports which 
pay for the apparent excess of our imports, it is therefore a 
mistake to tax profits made abroad which are not remitted. 
This plea is in effect an argument for the exemption of 
savings in so far as devoted to capital expenditure abroad, 
and the question is whether any such form of preference is 
justified. I consider the proposition to be quite unproved. 
In so far as profits made abroad are not remitted, they do 
not function as invisible exports at all, although they may 
give promise of increased returns in the future. No one can 
say exactly how the matter is actually adjusted in practice, 
but I would suggest that whilst it is admittedly folly to kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs, if we keep the goose for 
the sake of her eggs it is equally foolish to set all the eggs 
for hatching and have to buy others for consumption. 
Any taxation remitted from one class of income has to be 
made good by the rest of the community, and the economic 
consequences of curtailed savings at home must be set against 
the results of increased savings abroad. 


Tue Fonpixe or THE AMERICAN DEpr. 


As a last word upon this subject of the transfer of control 
abroad I must mention the funding of the American debt. 


I am not in the confidence of those who must have formed a 
plan for meeting our obligations, but it is clear that there 
are very serious possibilities. The transfer of securities from 
British to American hands may play a large part, and this 
transfer may be of at least two kinds: the sale of English 
holdings of United States securities, and the sale of shares 
of English companies operating abroad. As regards the 
former class, I think that we may regard the eventuality with 
comparative equanimity. The liability might as well be 
met that way as in any other. But, as regards the latter, 
if the liquidation of our debt should entail the loss of control 
of those great enterprises in Central and South America 
and elsewhere which have played, and are playing, such a 
large part in our external trade, the consequences might 
be extremely serious. But, without any special knowledge 
upon the subject, I would hazard the opinion that a large 
part of the repayment will be furnished by the export of 
goods to the United States. The imports of that country 
must of necessity be upon an increasing scale, and it is not 
in the least necessary that the indemnity goods should be 
exported from this country. They may take the form of 
tea and rubber, to mention but twocommodities ; e.g., we may 
discharge our obligations to our creditor by redeeming the 
bills he has given to third parties. 


Reuier rrom Dovsie Income Tax. 

The third and last subject upon which I propose to touch is 
that associated with the term ‘double taxation.” You all 
know what this means, although there are precious few, 
whether inside or outside of the Revenue Department, who 
are able to look upon the practical administration of Dominion 
income tax relief with much complacency. For my own 
part, looking at the matter from what knowledge I have of 
economics, I must confess to the belief that the term 
‘*double income tax” is little more than a fallacy. At the 
same time I recognise that there is a moral—I would not 
call it a principle—involved, and this is important because 
it raises the issue as to whether the income tax is always the 
best fiscal instrument. 

The success of the tax here has led to the rapid growth of 
similar taxes elsewhere. It would be scarcely correct to 
describe the tax as popular amongst those called upon to pay, 
and I have always appreciated the humourist who bound the 
Board of Agriculture’s pamphlet upon the farmer’s income 
tax amongst those dealing with the warble fly and other pests. 
The fact is that every Finance Minister is on the look out for 
new methods of doing subtraction, and must, under the 
pressure of necessity, do it in many ways which he would 
prefer to avoid. No matter how ingenious may be the fiscal 
expedients adopted, few systems are fitted to withstand the 
pressure of twentieth century, and especially post-war, 
necessity. As a consequence there is a pronounced tendency 
to adopt the one instrument which is peculiarly suited to the 
conditions of modern civilisation. A feature of capitalism is 
the tendency towards inequality of fortune. Whilst the 
general standard of living of every section of the populations 
of the world may not have deteriorated—may even have 
improved—there is no gainsaying the fact that there are 
probably more rich men in the world to-day than at any other 
point of time in the world’s history. This prevalence of large 
wealthy classes constitutes a fiscal reservoir which is the 
modern equivalent of the Jew in the days of the Plantagenets. 
(Incidentally I may mention that our co-operative movement 
may eventually destroy the income tax system if it continues 
to grow.) 

Let it be assumed that the government of a country in 
which we are deeply interested financially, and with which we 
have extensive trading relations, abolishes a sales or turnover 
tax and imposes an income tax as thoroughgoing as our own. 


A ery will be at once raised both here and there of ‘‘ double © 


taxation.” If, as is normally the case, the new tax is 
imposed in a debtor country paying tribute to British 
capitalists the argument will be put forward that, not only is 
there what I will call a ‘‘double assessment,” but that the 
right to levy tax on income is peculiarly the privilege of the 
government of the country of origin. This, of course, is 
the plea that taxation should be based on ‘‘ benefit” received, 
and the situation is exactly the reverse of what has been 
considered in regard to foreigners trading in this country. 


When dealing with that point I stressed the fact that a 
foreign income tax is not a deduction from profits, but a 
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deduction in arriving at profits, i.e., in the case of a trader 
an ordinary trade expense. Still, the Englishman who finds 
his income taxed by Revenue Authorities abroad will certainly 
not appreciate having the.same income, or, rather, what is 
left of it, subjected to a similar process at home. His 
grievance will ignore altogether the possibility that if some 
other form of taxation had been imposed he might have been 
no better off; in fact might have been worse off, because he 
would not have had his grievance. 

The problem has several aspects and can probably be dealt 
with best by dividing the issue. Let us therefore take the 
following categories :— 

(1) Interest upon Government Loans. 

(2) Mortgage and loan interest, rents, and other local 
investment income. 

(3) Profits of British undertakings whose capital assets 
are mainly of permanent character and situated in the 
foreign country or dominion. 

(4) Profits of British trading concerns exporting goods 
or services, including shipping companies. 

In all these cases there is no question about the right of the 
foreign or Dominion government to impose an income tax or 
any other sort of tax upon British persons in so far as 
they or their possessions are within the jurisdiction of that 
government. The question is whether, if they impose an 
income tax, this country should be called upon to make any 
sacrifice of its own rights. 


(1) Interest upon Government Loans. 

I dealt with this question in my lecture last year under the 
head of the capitalisation of taxation, and what I have to say 
to-night is very much upon the same lines. Let us assume 
that a country— whether it is a Dominion or not is immaterial 
from the pure economic standpoint—has borrowed money in 
London ; that at the time of borrowing there is no prospect of 
an income tax being imposed, and the lenders have not taken 
into account such a possibility. An income tax is imposed, 
and the question arises as to whether from subsequent 
payments by that government tax should be deducted. As to 
the legal right to deduct in such circumstances there can be 
no question. From one economic standpoint there is a 
superficial case for taxation, because it is unquestionable that 
the continued payment of the interest is dependent upon the 
existence of orderly government. Upon the principle of 
benefit, therefore, contribution is apparently called for. 
Closer examination of the problem shows, however, that this 
economic plea is quite fallacious, because the benefits arising 
from stable government have already been allowed for in the 
loan conditions, and no one in his senses would dream of 
lending money to a revolutionary government in, say, Central 
America upon the same terms as he would to a government 
whose word is looked upon as being as good as its bond. 

Let us assume, however, that in a moment of moral 
aberration the zeal for taxing the foreigner carries the day and 
the legal power to deduct is insisted upon. It is quite clear 
that the exercise of sovereign power does not confer immunity 
from economic consequences, and, although the holders of 
existing loans may suffer, the offending government will soon 
realise that the lender cannot be deprived of his rights with 
impunity. 

The price of issue of a foreign loan will be dictated in the 
lender’s market, and the determining factor will be the net 
return after deducting actual and prospective taxation in the 
borrowing country. I have already drawn attention to the 
fact that the right to tax the interest upon the recently issued 
Victorian loan was waived by the conditions of issue. If the 
right had not been abandoned the price of issue would have 
been greater, and the success of the issue would have depended 
to some extent upon the market’s opinion of whether the tax 
rate in Victoria was likely to go up or down. In such a case 
I am afraid that the market would be inclined to be upon the 
side of the pessimists, with the result that the Dominion would 
have to pay a higher price for its tax than might be justified. 


. There are, however, other considerations. In the absence of 


any condition to the contrary, where a foreign loan is issued 
subject to local income tax, it will obviously pay the local 
investor to buy the foreign loan rather than loans issued 
locally. Assuming the rate of interest in London is 5 per 
cent. and the local rate of tax is 20 percent., then the gross 
rate of interest will have to be 6} per cent., and the local 
investor who does not have to pay British income tax would 


be able to get this gross rate. Similarly, if the right to tax 
the interest upon old loans is exercised, the best plan for the 
foreign investor will be to try and sell his stock in the country 
of origin. In theory, at any rate, this would tend to depress 
the price of the stock in the local market, with a resultant rise 
in the interest rate. 

The tendency, then, of a foreign tax upon old government 
loans is to transfer the stock to investors in the country of 
issue. As regards new loans there is no power to tax the 
foreign lender until, and not until, the borrower can dictate 
terms to the lender. 

(2) Mortgage and Loan Interest, Rents, and other Investment 
Income. 

The case of these classes of income involves very similar 
considerations. If the local rate of tax is so high that the net 
interest received by a lender is insufficient to produce the 
necessary amount of loan capital there will be a rise in the 
rate caused by the excess of demand oversupply. This factor 
would, of course, tend to depress capital values materially, for 
the time being at any rate. Under such circumstances it 
might pay the foreigner to hold on. If, however, the effect of 
the tax upon the local rate of interest is not marked, the 
imposition of the tax will probably lead the foreigner to recall 
his loans and sell his property, because, subject to any loss 
caused by forced realisation, he can thereby escape the burden 
of the new tax. If, however, the need for loans is such that 
repayment is impracticable, it is clear that the local tax will 
be shifted by the foreign lender in an increased interest rate. 


(3) Profits of British undertakings whose capital assets are 
mainly of permanent character and situated in the foreign 
country or Dominion. 

It is when we come to the case of those British companies 
which have, so to speak, burnt their boats by having their 
main assets in the foreign country that the most legitimate 
cause for complaint as regards double income tax would seem 
to arise. Examples of this kind are telephone, tramway and 
electric light undertakings, enterprises which are in the 
nature of monopolies and whose profits are in the nature of a 
reward for services rendered. Taking the short view, the 
payment of two distinct income taxes entails a very heavy 
burden upon the foreign shareholder, but in the long run 
every such undertaking, if it is to retain its efficiency, must 
give the norr:al reward to capital and, as a consequence, such 
concerns must either pass into local ownership, or the net 
profits, after paying the local income tax, must rise so as to 
represent an adequate return. You will remember, of course, 
that the reason why the foreign holder of a monopoly is so 
badly placed is that a tax upon the net profits cannot be 
shifted by him. 

If, however, we concede the ill plight of the foreign 
monopolist, it in no way follows that we should disturb our 
system in order to give him relief. Looked at from the 
purely abstract standpoint, the pessibility of foreign taxation 
is one of the 1isks of this class of enterprise, and, apart 
altogether from the income tax, the vulnerability of the 
subject has always made it a popular target. If the 
Government of Laputa grants a concession to a British 
company for a telephone company, fixes the rates, and then 
imposes an income tax or a turnover tax which reduces the 
profits below an economic level, there is no apparent reason 
why the rest of the people of this country should come to the 
rescue of the shareholders and, incidentally, he)p the Laputians 
to get a service for less than a reasonable price. 


(4) Profits of British trading concerns exporting goods or 
services, including shipping companies. 

The weakest case of all from the standpoint of claim to 
relief from double income tax is that of the British exporting 
company. Here in particular there would seem to be no 
case for differentiating between an income and any other 
kind of tax. If a tax has to be paid by such a company—i.e., 
if there is no way of evading it—the precise form in which it is 
imposed is comparatively immaterial so long as it is not 
vexatious in administration. It is, as I have already stressed, 
the amount that matters. If we assume that 10 per cent. is 
no more than a fair and average reward for the capital 
employed by the trading concern, then, taking one year with 
another, that concern will either cease to do business or 
make its 10 per cent. quite regardless of local taxes. In other 
words, if as in cases of this character it is within the power of 
the exporter to withhold the supply, the importing country 
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cannot get its goods or services for less than the economic 
price either vhrough the agency of an income tax or any 
other kind of tax. 


The importance of this problem of double taxation lies in 


its potentialities. Summing up the position, it seems to me 
that the policy of Dominion income tax relief within the 
British Empire must be defended upon political rather than 
economic grounds. If it is, as I conceive it to be, 
economically unsound, it may still be eminently worth while 
as a political experiment. That, however, is outside my 
province. But if the strongest plea for the relief is to be 
found in the argument that as the present income tax is 
primarily a war tax—I do not admit any difference in this 
respect from other taxes—it is unfair to call upon the British 
resident to pay a double instalment of war costs, then it is 
quite clear that the relief should be confined to British 
citizens. If, upon the other hand, it is intended to foster the 
trade in British goods, much more appropriate means would 
seem to be available. As matters stand now, a British 
company is entitled to relief utterly regardless of the fact 
that the only thing British about it may be its place of 
residence. The whole of its shares may be held abroad and 
every pennyworth of its goods may be of foreign production. 
In conclusion I would say that although I have attempted 
to touch upon three problems to-night, they are, as a matter 
of fact, very much akin. The lesson which I have attempted 
to convey is that whilst as affecting the residents of a 
country the power to tax is almost unlimited, it is a very 
different proposition with regard to the non-resident. The 
principle of taxation according to personal ability must then 
give way to the rule of expediency, with the result that the 
income tax is a much more serviceable instrument in the 
hands of the economically strong nation than it is in 
the hands of the weak, and there is no escaping the 
conclusion that the borrower must be servant of the lender. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
(Accountant OFFICERS.) 


Seventh Annual Dinner. 

The seventh annual dinner of the R.N.R. Accountant 
Officers was held at Princes’ Restaurant, Piccadilly, London, 
on Friday, January 18th. 

The Mess President was Paymaster Commander Rupert M. 
Heath, K.D., R.N.R., and the Vice-President, Paymaster 
Commander H. V. Such, R.D., R.N.R., who were supported 
by a large number of guests and officers, including Paymaster 
Rear-Admiral Charles F. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., Vice-Admiral 
Sir Hugh Tothill, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., Admiral Sir 
Reginald G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O., Vice-Admiral 
V. H. G. Bernard, C.B., Sir Oswyn A. R. Murray, K.C.B., 
Captain Hector Boyes, C.M.G., R.N., Mr. G. 8S. Pitt, 
Paymaster Commander A. F. Stoy, R.D., R.N.R., F.C.A., 
Paymaster Lieutenant E. Allison Burrows, R.N.R., A.S.A.A., 
Paymaster Lieutenant A. A. Garrett, R.N.R., Paymaster 
Lieutenant A. P. Gillespie, R.N.R., A.S.A.A., Paymaster 
Lieutenant Robert Ashworth, R.N.R., F.C.A., F.S.A.A., 
Paymaster Sub-Lieutenant G. Alan Smith, R.N.R., F.S.A.A., 
Mr. H. Kingston, F.S.A.A. 

The toasts of ‘‘ The King” and ‘‘ Absent Friends” having 
been duly honoured, the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ” was proposed 
by the Mess President. He welcomed Vice-Admiral V. H. G. 
Bernard, C.B., also Paymaster Rear-Admiral C. F. Pollard, 
C.B., C.M.G., Paymaster Director General of the Navy. 
These officers, in reply, expressed their pleasure at bein 
guests of the mess and paid a tribute to the services which h 
been rendered by this branch of the Service during the war. 

The toast of the ‘‘ Royal Navy” was proposed by Paymaster 
Lieutenant 8S. J. Read, R.N.R., and responded to by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hugh Tothill, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
Admiral Commanding Coast Guard and Reserves. Sir Hugh 
Tothill, in reply, expressed the desire of their Lordships to 
maintain and recognise the place which Accountant Officers 
had won for themselves in the Service. He was glad to 
think that in 1924 this branch of the R.N.R. completed 
21 years of activity since it was first sanctioned by Order 
in Council. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants i 
Ireland. . 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The 21st annual general meeting was held on January 4th, 
when the President, Mr. A. J. Magennis (Cork) occupied the 
chair, and there were also present Mr. James Boyd and 
Mr. Norman Booth (Belfast), Mr. C. P. McCarthy, M.Comm. 
(Cork), Mr. R. J. Kidney, Mr. J. C. Loughridge, Mr. 
A. C. Storey, Mr. A. J. Walkey, Mr. P. A. S. Plunkett, and 
Mr. A. H. Walkey, Hon. Secretary. 


President’s Address. 

In proposing the adoption of the report and accounts for the 
past year the President said: Before proceeding to deal with 
the report and accounts for the year I should like to say how 
grieved we were to learn of the death of Mr. H. B. Brandon 
(Fellow), Belfast, and Past President of the Irish Branch of 
the Society. 

Mr. Brandon was an extremely modest man of engaging 
personality, who, shunning the limelight, preferred to work 
unostentatiously and without fuss. His most notable service 
was the assistance he rendered at the formation of the Irish 
Branch. In him the Society bas lost a loyal member and 
wise counsellor, and the profession in Ireland one of its ablest 
and most respected practitioners. We are all the rer by 
the death of such a man, and we respectfully tender to his 
family our sincere condolences in their bereavement. 

If I have nothing very much out of the ordinary to say to 
you to-day at this our annual meeting I can at least report 
steady progress in everything that concerns Incorporated 
Accountants in Ireland. The usual examinations were held 
at the Dublin and Belfast centres in November, 1922, and 
May, 1923, when 53 candidates presented themselves, 24 being 
successful, viz, seven in the Final examination, eight in the 
Intermediate and nine in the Preliminary. Mr. William M. 
McClelland, of Belfast, obtained the Second Place Certificate 
in the Preliminary examination in May last, and we tender 
him our congratulations. The low percentage of 
indicates the high standard of knowledge required by the 
Society both in theory and practice, and leaves no room for 
doubt that the examinations afford a searching test of the 
candidates’ qualifications to enter the ranks of the Society. 
I cannot too strongly impress on our students the necessity for 
the most complete and sustained preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final examinations. For the conscientious 
worker the examinations need have no terrors. What the 
examiner endeavours to do in the discharge of a very onerous 
and responsible duty is to frame his papers in such a way that 


the student who is merely a theorist will in all probability be 


rejected, whereas the student who combines practice and 
theory with a keen appreciation of their relative values, and 
whose answers reflect hard and conscientious work, will come 
through the ordeal unscathed. 

It is very gratifying to note the progress made by the 
Belfast and District Society, whose membership is increasing 
year by year, and I take this opportunity of congratulating 
them on their activities, not only on the professional but on 
the social side, and on the manner in which they cater for 
their students. We wish the Society every success. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE PROFESSION. 

At a meeting iike this it would scarcely be fitting if no 
reference was made to the much debated question of 
legislation for the profession. We are all familiar with the 
efforts made in past years both by the English Institute and 


our own Society to obtain State recognition, and we need not - 


stay to inquire how it came to pass that these efforts proved 
fruitless. Here we are to-day, an admittedly great profession 
useful to the State in many ways, of advantage to the 
commercial community, ene duties that are as 
important in their own sphere as those of the medical and 


legal practitioners in theirs, and yet the merest adventurer 
can come along, who probably never extracted a trial balance 
in his life, annex a few of the unappropriated letters of the 
alphabet with which to embellish his name, put up a brass 
plate, and call himself an accountant and auditor and essay to 
practise as such. I do not blame these enterprising 
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gentlemen ; the doo~ is wide open for them, and the State 
cannot interfere with their activities. There is no test by 
which their pretentions can be examined; they are subject to 
no disciplinary regulations; they have no rules to follow and 
no professional standards to live up to. What can we do to 
alter this condition of things? We can only agitate in and 
out of season to have this question settled in the only possible 
way, viz, by importuning the State—whether it be the 
British Government, the Irish Free State or the Government 
of Northern Ireland—to pass such legislation as will render it 
impossible for the unqualified man to enter the profession. 
Speaking on behalf of Irish Incorporated Accountants, let me 
say that we seek no monopoly, we seek to deprive no man of 
his living or of his right to live by following any avocation for 
which he is fitted. We know that there are many men of 
high character outside the ranks of the Institute and Society 
fully qualified by their experience and training to practise 
as accountants, and to them I would say that the settlement 
of this question by legislation concerns them as much as it 
does us. Every civilised country in the world has given such 
protection to the legal and medical professions. We only 
want the same protection for our own. The Union of South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the United States have 
long since legislated for the profession. In none of these 
countries is the qualified man debarred from registration, even 
though he may not belong to any institute or society, but the 
unqualified man most certainly is, and hence the profession of 
accountancy has attained a certain status in the United 
States and the Colonies which enhances its usefulness both to 
the State and to the public. Your Committee are not losing 
sight of this question, and they hope before the year expires 
to report substantial progress in the direction indicated. 


Pusuic Accounts. 

I am sure that members read with interest the debate in the 
Senate recently on Sir John Keane’s motion regarding public 
accountancy. It is probably too early yet in the life of the 
present Dail with its enormous legislative commitments to 
expect that the system of public accountancy—if indeed it can 
be dignified by that term—taken over from or modelled on 
British Treasury methods will be altered in any important 
respect, at least for some time to come. Nevertheless, 
Sir John Keane’s motion will focus public attention on this 
very important matter, and set the harassed taxpayer 
furiously to think—and he is beginning to think already— 
that the control by the Dail over public expenditure is far 
from being as effective as it might be in ensuring economical 
administration and preventing waste. 

lt has always seemed incomprehensible to the commercial 
mind, both here and in Great Britain, why public accounts 
cannot be based on double entry book-keeping principles with 
certain appropriate modifications. No commercial enterprise 
of any magnitude could be run successfully for twelve 
months with a system of book-keeping that records receipts 
and payments only, and disregards altogether undischarged 
liabilities accrued during the financial year. Such a system 
is dangerously misleading, especially in a small country like 
ours faced as it is with an enormous debt charge, the 
liquidation of which will entail years of hard and strenuous 
work on the part of every citizen of the Irish Free State. If 
this rough and ready method of accounting has been found to 
be almost worse than useless in commercial concerns, is it not. 
all the more reason why the accounts of the nation should be 
based on sound commercial principles rather than on the 
makeshift and slovenly departmental formule which at 
present stand condemned ? 

It will be remembered by most of you that during the war 
the British Parliament appointed a Select Committee— ~ 

(1) To examine the current expenditure defrayed out 
of moneys provided by Parliament, and to report what, if 
any, economies consistent with the execution of the 
policy decided by the Government may be effected therein. 

2) To make recommendations in regard to the form of 
- lic accounts, and the system of control within the 

partments and by the Treasury, and the procedure of 
this House in relation to supply and appropriation so as 
to secure more effective control by Parliament over 
public expenditure; and to have power to appoint from 
outside its own body such additional persons as it may 
think fit to serve on any sub-committee which it may 


appoint with the view to the preparation of such 
recommendations. 

The Select Committee appointed held numerous sittings, 
and took evidence from quite a formidable list of persons, 
some of whom were high officials of the Treasury and of other 
Government Departments. If you turn to the seventh report 
of the Committee which deals with the form of public 
accounts it will be observed that the Committee found *‘ that 
estimates and accounts prepared on the present basis are of 
little value for purposes of control either by Departments, the 
Treasury or Parliament.” . 

In his evidence to the sub-committee the accounting 
officer of the Ministry of Munitions stated: ‘‘ I do not think 
estimates as furnished in the past to Parliament are worth 
the paper they are written on from the point of view of 
Parliamentary control.”” The evidence of Sir C. Harris, 
Assistant Financial Secretary to the War Office, is even more 
striking. He said: ‘‘ You cannot get any real control of 
expenditure by cash issues or cash payments excluding such 
factors as liabilities, consumption of stores from stock, and 
things of that sort. You cannot control administration by 
controlling expenses on subjects.” “hv 

And Sir John Bradbury, Joint Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, made this statement to the sub-committee: ‘‘ In 
criticising the existing scheme of appropriation of 
Parliamentary grants it must be borne in mind that the 
control of expenditure in the sense of securing that the 
various public services are efficiently administered at a 
reasonable cost, was no part of the object which the framers 
of the system had in view.”’ 

As accountants we are deeply concerned in this matter, 
because by the very nature of our duties we are sensible of the 
paralysing effect which the present burden of taxation has on 
our struggling industries and businesses, and how it retards 
their expansion. Our experience tells us that slipshod 
methods of accounting are the source of many disasters and 
failures in business, and if this term can be applied to the 
nation’s accounts the sooner the system or absence of system 
is changed the better. We therefore cordially welcome any 
genuine movement having for its object the more eflicient and 
economical administration of public funds. 

We are confident that our present Finance Minister means 
to use the pruning knife effectively to get rid of all wasteful 
and extravagant expenditure, and in this geod work we hope 
he will receive the unstinted support not alone of every 
member of the Dail but of every citizen of the Free State. 

Once more a most successful Conference of Incorporated 
Accountants was held in October last, the venue being Cardiff. 
I would like to express, on behalf of the large number of 
trish members who attended, our very sincere appreciation of 
the hospitality extended to us by the Cardiff Society. It was 
& notable Conference, both professionally and socially, and 
its organisation left nothing to be desired. 

Owing to the lamented death last year of Mr. H. B. Brandon, 
F.S.A.A. (Belfast), a vacancy occurred in the Council of 
the Society. On the unanimous recommendation of your 
Committee, our Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. H. Walkey, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy, and no more appropriate 
appointment could have been made. If Mr. Walkey’s new 
office imposes on him additional duties, I am confident he 
will carry them out with characteristic optimism, and in 
self-sacrificing spirit which he has at all times devoted to the 
interests of the Society and its members. We heartily 
congratulate him on his appointment. 

It only remains for me to move that the report of the 
Committee and statement of accounts for the year 1923 
be adopted. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
seconded by Mr. James Boyd, who thanked the President for 
his valuable address. The resolution was unanimously. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1923-24 :— 
President, Mr. James Boyd (Belfast); Vice-President, Mr. 
R. J. Kidney (Dublin). 

Mr. R. J. Kidney (Dublin) and Mr. Norman Booth (Belfast) 
were re-elected members of the Committee, and Mr. Robert 
Bell (Belfast) was also elected as one of the representatives for 
Northern Ireland on the Committee. 

Mr. T. Condren Flinn was re-elected Hon. Auditor. : 

The proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to the 
outgoing President for his services during the past year and to 
the Hon. Secretary. 
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BPistrict Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

A meeting of this Society was held early in last month at 
Sunderland, when a lecture on ‘‘Company Law” was given 
by Mr. William Hanna, LL.B., of Sunderland. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. V. A. Mundella, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the 
Technical College, Sunderland, and he was supported by 
Mr. T. R. G. Rowland, F.S.A.A., Vice-President of the District 
Society, and Mr. William Hughes, F.S.A.A., Sunderland. 

In his lecture, Mr. Hanna dealt with the characteristics 
of a company and how it differed from other associations. 
He also referred to how companies were formed under 
Act of Parliament and by Royal Charter, and proceeded to 
deal with companies incorporated under the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908. The basic principle of company 
law was that a company was entirely distinct from the 
persons who composed it, and he quoted the well known 
case of Salomon v. Salomon ad: Co., which was known as 
‘‘the one man company case.” 

Mr. T. R. G. Rowland, Mr. William Hughes, Mr. A. J. 
Ingram, Mr. T. Rodger and Mr. J. F. Chapman joined in 
the discussion. 


‘*Progression of Taxation in Theory and Practice” was 
the subject of a recent lecture given before this Society by 
Mr. E. D. McCallum, M.A., Lecturer in Economics, Armstrong 
College. The chair was occupied by Mr. H. J. Thompson, 
A.S.A.A., Deputy City Treasurer of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

After discussing the meaning of ‘progression,’ the 
Lecturer said that the idea of progression has not always 
been accepted as the best principle by which to secure the 
most equitable and the most just distribution of the burden 
imposed by taxation. The ‘classical economists” in the 
middle of the nineteenth century were generally of the opinion 
that the true foundation of any rule of taxation was to be 
found in the principle of proportion. According to McCulloch 
‘* when you abandon the plain principle of proportion you are 
at sea without a rudder and compass, and there is no amount 
of injustice you may not commit,” while J. 8. Mill thought 
progressive taxation to be nothing less than “graduated 
robbery,” and Newmarch regarded it as representative of 
‘*Finchley Common morality.” 

Progressive taxation to-day finds its theoretical justification 
in the principle of ‘‘ diminishing utility,” which has emerged 
from the more accurate measurement of variations in utility. 
There is some reason for believing that this foundation is not 
as secure as it appears. ‘ 

The report of the Royal Commission on Income and 
Super Tax, however, accepted the principle of progression, 
and its recommendations were given expression in the 
Finance Act, 1920. 

The devices by which the principle of progression is applied 
in practice were then examined. 

An interesting discussion took place, in which Mr. R. W. 
John, Mr. B. Peatfield, Mr. J. Mitchell, Mr. A. Boyd and 
Mr. A. Maccabe took part. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(CarprrF anp District StupEnts’ SEcTIon.) 

A meeting of the section was held at Cardiff on January 4th. 
Mr. W. J. Back presided, and, amongst others, was supported 
by Mr. J. Allcock, F.S.A.A. (City Treasurer of Cardiff), and 
Mr. E. W. Jones. 

Mr. Norman F. Kirby, A.S.A.A., read a paper on “ The 
Study of a Balance-sheet of a Limited Company.” The 
various items appearing in most balance-sheets were fully 
discussed, and the question of the advice to be given to a client 
who proposes to invest in such a company, provided the report 
of the accountant is satisfactory, was considered. 

At the close of the paper a number of questions were asked, 
and the discussion which followed showed that great interest 
was taken in the paper. 

Mr. J. Allcock compared the balance-sheet of a corporation 
with that of a public company, and showed how capital was 
raised and repaid in respect of a corporation. 

The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Kirby. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The eighth meeting of this Society’s session was held on 
January 15th at Leeds, when between 50 and 60 members 
were present at a lecture on ‘‘ Income Tax,’’ by Mr. H. W. L. 
Reddish, A.C.A. The chair was taken by Mr. F. Crosland, 
F.8.A.A. (Leeds). 

The Lecturer specially dealt with points arising out of the 
assessments on new businesses, the closing down of old 
businesses, and claims under sect. 34. 

A discussion took place at the close of the lecture on several 
points which had actually occurred in the experience of 
members present, and the manner in which they had been 
dealt with. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Lecturer for the interesting evening. : 


Changes and Remobals. 


Mr. Tudor Davies, Incorporated Accountant, of Bridgend, 
has opened an office at 98-100, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Messrs. O. L. Haines, Wylie & Carcary, of Perth, Western 
Australia, have removed to offices at third floor, Perpetual 
Trustee Buildings, St. George’s Terrace. 


Mr. Edward Harlow, Incorporated Accountant, announces 
that he has taken into partnership Mr. J. T. Singleton, 
Incorporated Accountant, and Mr. V. W. Trivett. The 
practice will be carried on at 23, King Street, Nottingham, 
in the name of E. Harlow & Co. 


Messrs. W. G. Hodges & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
of Maitland Street, Bloemfontein, South Africa, announce 
that their senior partner, Mr. W. G. Hodges, has retired from 
the partnership, and that Mr. Robert Cade, B.A., A.S.A.A., 
has been assumed as a partner in the firm. The practice will 
henceforth be carried on at the same address by Mr. A. S. Leith, 
Mr. C. 8. Freake and Mr. R. Cade, under the style of 
W. G. Hodges & Co., Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 


Mr. T. G. N. Hollings, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced public practice at 79, Albion Street, ; 


Mr. O. J. Lightfoot, Incorporated Accountant, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. Leslie Smith, Chartered Accountant. 
The business will in future be carried on under the name of 
Lightfoot & Smith, at Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham. 


Mr. H. McGilligan, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced public practice at 29,Grange Road West, Middlesbrough. 


Messrs. H. Rainsbury & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed to 65/66, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. T. B. Rich, Incorporated Accountant, has removed 
from Birley Street to 30, Clifton Street, Blackpool. 


Mr. G. Watkinson Roberts, F.S.A.A., announces that as 
from January Ist, 1924, he has taken into partnership 
Mr. Alfred George Green, A.S.A.A., who has been with his 
firm for a number of years. The practice will be carried on 
as hitherto under the name of Watkinson Roberts & Co., at 
2, Guildhall Chambers, 31-34, Basinghal! Street, London, E.C. 


Messrs. Salisbury, Beaton & Raynham, Incorporated 
Accountants, announce that Mr. Philip Salisbury has ~ 
retired from the firm. The practice will be continued 
by the remaining partners under the same firm name at 
11, Cheapside, Kimberley, South Africa. 


Messrs. Spicer & Pegler, Chartered Accountants, have 
removed their London office to Bartlett House, 9, Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. Frank C. Swallow, Incorporated Accountant, has 
removed from 25, Narrow Street to Milton House, 38, 
Cowgate, Peterborough. 
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Mr. W. H. C. Wayte, Incorporated Accountant, has admitted 
into partnership Mr. J. T. Henson, Incorporated Accountant. 
The partnership will be carried on under the firm nameof Wayte, 
Henson & Co., at 31a, Albion Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Messrs. Whittaker & Provis, Chartered Accountants, 
announce that Mr. Gerald Whittaker, A.C.A., and Mr. G. F. 
Grimshaw, M.C., A.C.A., A.S.A.A., have been admitted into 
ae. The practice will be continued under the same 
style at 3, Mount Street, Manchester. 


Messrs. C. Williamson, Milne & Co., of 3 & 5, Crown 
Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., announce that they 
have admitted into partnership Mr. J. R. Turnbull, M.C., 
Chartered Accountant. The style and address of the firm 
will remain unchanged. . 


The partnership hitherto existing between Messrs. H. T. 
Wright & Armson, Incorporated Accountants, has been 
dissolved. The practice will be continued by Mr. G. A. 
Armson, Incorporated Accountant, at Bank House, 95, High 
Street, Lewisham, London, 8.E. 


Rebiews. 


Income Tax as Affecting Local Authorities. (Second 
Edition.) By F. J. Alban, F.S.A.A., and Norman E. 
Lamb, F.S.A.A. Newport, Mon.; The Accountancy and 
Secretarial Publishing Company, Limited. (288 pp. 
Price £1 1s. net.) 

Since the first edition of this work was issued the Income 
Tax Acts have been consolidated and the law has been 
amended by the various Finance Acts which bave been passed 
in the meantime. These changes, as well as the decisions of 
the Courts on many important points, are dealt with in the 
present edition. There has also been included the agreed 
rules arrived at between the Inland Revenue Authorities and 
the Income Tax Committee of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants by which the liability to income 
tax of local authorities has been regulated in many respects. 
The volume deals with all new legislation up to and 
including the Finance Act, 1923, and as the authors were 
both honours men at their examinations and have had wide 
practical experience, the book may be regarded as in every 
way reliable. 


Accounting. By L. Cuthbert Cropper, F.C.A. London: 
MacDonald & Evans, 8, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
(1,078 pp. Price £1 1s. net.) 

This is an entirely new work on accounting and deals with 
the subject in practically all its aspects, including (in addition 
to the ordinary subjects) such matters as liquidation accounts, 
insolvency, store and cost accounts, bank accounts, insurance 
companies accounts, foreign exchange, executors and 
administrators, and income tax. Numerous examples and 
rulings are given and the method of dealing with the estate 
duty account and the residuary account in a trust estate are 
shown by the reproduction in facsimile of the official forms of 
these accounts, with the particulars filled in as required by 
the authorities. Under the heading of ‘‘ Bankruptcy ” there 
is also given a copy of the ruling of the estate cash book 
with specimen entries. A feature of the book is the inclusion 
of a large number of examination questions of accountancy 
bodies so arranged and grouped as to cover the different 
subjects which are treated. As the author has had long 
experience as an examiner, having been responsible for the 
marking of over 350,000 papers, the book should be a valuable 
one from the student’s point of view. 


Principles and Practice of Income Tax, Super Tax 
and Corporation Profits Tax. By H. W. L. 
Reddish, A.C.A., and H. G. W. Teverson, A.C.A. 
St. Albans: Metropolitan College. (416 pp. Price 
11s. 6d. net.) 

So many books have been written on income tax that there 
is nothing very new to be said, the chief advantage of any 
one of the leading publications over another being the 


arrangement of the matter and the completeness of the index. 


—— 


The method adopted by the authors of this work has been 
to treat each of the Schedules of the Income Tax Act 
separately, and to follow with special chapters on allowances 
and reliefs, claims for reduction of the assessment and 
repayment of tax, concluding with separate parts for Super 
Tax and Corporation Profits Tax. A useful feature is the 
inclusion as an appendix of the text of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, and the Finance Acts which have since been passed, 
together with the statutory provisions as to Corporation Profits 
Tax extracted from the various Finance Acts and grouped 
together for convenient reference. This appendix also contains 
the statutory rules and orders relating to weekly wage earners 
and superannuation funds, &c. 


The Law of Income Tax. (Second Edition.) By E. M. 
Konstam, K.C. London: Stevens & Sons, Limited, 119, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., and Sweet & Maxwell, Limited, 
3, Chancery Lane,W.C. (580 pp. Price 378. 6d. net.) 

Since the publication of the first edition three Finance 

Acts have been passed, embodying important alterations in 

the law. These enactments are all incorporated in the present 

edition, together with numerous cases which have been reported 
during the last two years. An appendix has also been added 
giving brief particulars of the provisions made under the 

Income Tax laws in force in Australia, Canada and British 

India, in relation to relief from Dominion Income Tax. The 

work is a comprehensive one, dealing with every aspect of the 

subject and supplying tables of cases and a full index. 


Economics for Business Men. By W. J. Weston, M.A., 
B.Sc. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. (260 pp. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

This book is intended primarily for the use of those seeking 
to pass the earlier examinations in economics, and is 
consequently written in a style which is simple and readily 
understood. The sub-divisions of the subject include wages, 
interest, profits, rent, rise and fall of prices, the machinery 
of exchange, the meaning of “ utility,” the effect of abundant 
production, &c. ms 


Debentures: the purposes they serve and how 
they are issued. (leventh Edition.) By H. W. Jordan. 
London: Jordan & Sons, Limited, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(66 pp. Price 1s. 9d. post free.) 

The subject of debentures is an important one, and their 
issue involves many questions of difficulty. These difliculties 
and the method of overcoming them, together with the 
circumstances relating to re-issue and redemption, are fully 
discussed and explained in this little book. 


Scottish Aotes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Meetigg of Scottish Council. ‘ 

A meeting of the Council of the Scottish Institute of 
Accountants (the Scottish Branch of the Society), was 
held in Glasgow on the 9th ult. There were present 
Mr. Robert Young (Elgin), in the chair, Dr. John Bell, 
Mr. R. T. Dunlop, Mr. Arthur Batty, Mr. W. Davidson Hall, 
Mr. Wm. Houston, Mr. J. A. Gough, Mr. J. Cradock Walker 
(Glasgow), Mr. Wm. Robertson, F.F.A., and Mr. Walter 
Macgregor (Edinburgh), Mr.J.T. Morrison (Town Chamberlain, 
Coatbridge), Mr. Archd. Macintyre, J.P. (Hamilton), and 
Mr. James Paterson, Secretary. Apologies for absence were 
intimated from Mr. D. Hill Jack, J.P., Mr.Wm. McIntosh, J.P., 
Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, C.A., and others. A large number of 
inquiries and applications for membership were considered 
and passed on to the London Secretary, or otherwise dealt 
with. Other matters relative to the special conditions 
obtaining in Scotland were also under consideration. 


Scottish Society of Economists. 
The annual meeting of the Scottish Society of Economists 
was held in the Faculty of Actuaries Hall, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, on 21st ulto. After the business meeting a paper 
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on “The Policy of Monetary Stabilisation” was read by 
Miss Mary T. Rankin, M.A., University lecturer in political 
economy. After examining in detail the schemes for 
stabilisation put forward by Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. Keynes 
respectively, the Lecturer pointed out that in both the aim 
was the prevention of price movements, but in neither case 
was there any guidance forthcoming for the control of credit, 
except an index number of actual price movements. The 
impossibility of giving any other means of guidance showed 
clearly that in origin price movements were not within the 
control of the banks. With regard to stability in foreign 
exchange, no method was comparable to the gold standard. 
The difficulties involved in our return to the gold standard 
were comparatively slight. After an interesting discussion, 
Miss Rankin was heartily thanked for her address. 


Scottish Thrift. 

Notwithstanding the severe depression in trade, the 
Scottish savings banks returns for 1923 show, with slight 
exceptions, large increases both in the number of depositors 
and in the funds at the end of the financial year which 
expired at November 20th last. The Edinburgh Savings Bank 
reported an increase of 956 new deposit accounts over the 


- previous year, making a total of 123,770 open accounts. The 


total amount due to depositors is £8,964,361, an increate for 
the year of £594,292. The Glasgow Savings Bank reported 
the total funds as £20,183,208, compared with £16,265,663 at 
the close of the previous year. The National Savings 
Certificates sold by the Glasgow Savings Bank during the year 
amounted to 415,688, making since the commencement a total 
of 2,619,309 certificates, the purchase price being £2,042,897. 
The total funds were over £20,000,000. Dundee Savings 
Bank reported an increase of £90,011, and the total funds 
£4,176,868, the largest amount in the history of the bank. 
Other districts, with unimportant exceptions, also reported 
increases. Considering the long continued and severe 
depression in trade these increases in savings banks funds 
are a testimony to the native thrift for which Scotland has 
long had the reputation. 


Notes on Regal Cases. 


(The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1923) 2 K.B.:— 

T.L.R., Times Law Reports; The Times, The Times News- 
paper; L.J., Law Journal; L.J.N., Law Journal Newspaper ; 
L.T., Law Times; L.T.N., Law Times Newspaper; 8.J., 
Solicitors’ Journal; W.N., Weekly Notes ; 8.C., Sessions Cases 
(Scotland); S.L.R., Scottish Law Reporter; 1.L.T., Irish 
Law Times; J.P., Justice of the Peace (England); L.G.R., 
Knight’s Local Government Reports. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are A.C., Appeal 
Court (House of Lords and Privy Council); C.A., Court of 
Appeal; Ch., Chancery Division; K.B., King’s Bench Division; 
P., Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division; C.S., Court of 
Session (Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J., Lord Justice; L.C., Lord Chancellor; M.R., Master of the 
Rolls; P., President of Probate, Divorce and Admiralty.] 


COMPANY LAW. 


Re Needhams, Limited. 
Notice of Dissent. 

Sect. 192 (3) of the Companies, (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
provides: If any member of the transferor company who did 
not vote in favour of the special resolution at either of the 
meetings held for passing and confirming the same expresses 
his dissent therefrom in writing addressed to the liquidator, 
and left at the registered office of the company within seven 
days after the confirmation of the resolution, he may require 
the liquidator either to abstain from carrying the resolution 
into effect, or to purchase his interest at a price to be 
determined by agreement or by arbitration in manner 
provided by this section. 


The sub-section is sufficiently complied with by the sending 
of notices to the liquidator at the company’s offices, although 
the question of whether the company is or is not to go into 
liquidation is to depend upon the number of dissentients and 
the liquidator accordingly will not in fact come into existence 
until after that number has been ined. 


(Ch. ; (1928) 68 S.J., 236.) 


INSOLVENCY. 


B. Lipton, Limited, v. Hayes. 


Letter by debtor authorising Realisation of Estate and Payment 
of Creditors is not an Assignment of Property. 

H, a trader, sent a letter on August 21st, 1922, to B, the 
secretary of a trade protection society, saying: ‘‘I hereby 
authorise you to realise my estate, including stock-in-trade, 
book debts, furniture, and all other assets; and to apply the 
proceeds, first, in payment of costs, charges, and preferential 
claims, and, secondly, to pay the balance to my creditors 
pro rata.”” H was indebted to the appellants, who recovered 
apy against her, and sought to garnishee moneys in the 

ands of B, which had come into his possession as the result 
of the authority given to B by H by the letter of August 21st, 
1922. The appellants contended that the authority under 
which B was acting was void under the Deeds of Arrangement 
Act, 1914, and that as a result the moneys held by B were a 
debt which was garnisheed. It was contended for B (1) that 
the document did not come within the Act at all, and (2) that 
if it did and was void, yet there was still no debt due from 
him to H immediately payable, because H had not demanded 
the return of the money. [The Court of Appeal decided this 
second point against B.} The Act of 1914 provides by sect. 1: 
‘* A deed of arrangement to which this Act applies shall include 
any instrument of the classes hereinafter mentioned, whether 
under seal or not (a) made by, for, or in respect of, the affairs 
of a debtor for the benefit of his creditors generally, (b) made 
by, for, or in respect of, the affairs of a debtor who was 
insolvent at the date of the execution of the instrument for 
the benefit of any three or more of his creditors; otherwise 
than in pursuance of the law for the time being in force 
relating to bankruptcy.’’ By sub-sect. 2: ‘* The classes of 
instrument hereinbefore referred to are (a) an assignment of 
property, (b) a deed of, or agreement for, a composition.” 
The County Court Judge decided in favour of the execution 
creditor; but his decision was reversed by the Divisional 
Court. The creditor appealed. [The Court of Appeal refused 
to deal with the point that the document was a ‘‘ deed of or 
ment for a composition’? within sub-sect. 2 of sect. 1, 

as it had not been raised in the County Court.]} 

It was held that the document of August 21st only amounted 
to an authority to realise H's property, and a declaration of 
trust as to how the proceeds were to be applied, and was not 
an assignment within the meaning of the Act. 


(C.A.; (1923) 156 L.T.J., 405.) 


REVENUE. 


Adams v. Morgan & Co., Limited. 


Sale of Business to Limited Company where vendor is retained 
as paid Agent of Purchasers. 

The plaintiff, who was the owner of a stationery business, 
sold it in August, 1919, to the defendants, a limited company. 
One of the terms on which the business was sold was that as 
from December 31st, 1918, until September 15th, 1919, the 
plaintiff should be deemed to have been carrying on the 
business on account of and for the benefit of the purchasers, 
and that the plaintiff should account and be entitled to be 
indemnified accordingly. For his services until the date of 
completion the plaintiff was to be paid a fixed sum monthly. 
The plaintiff was assessed for super tax on the profits of the 
business from April 6th, 1919, to August 22nd, 1919. He 
paid the amount demanded, and claimed to recover an 
indemnity from the defendants. - 

It was held that the plaintiff as agent of the defendants was 
entitled to be indemnified by them in respect of the amount 
of super tax paid by him, although the defendants as a 
limited company would not be liable to pay super tax. 


(C.A.; (1923) 40 T.L.R., 70.) 
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